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A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


It is only a few rare men and women who have the kind of love 
towards all people that makes them work to relieve evil and suffering 
regardless of their relation to their own lives. These few, first in thought 
and then in action, seek those things by which life may become richer, 
more full of joy and less full of suffering than it is at present. Such 
complete dedication is beyond the moral powers of most of us, but we 
can all give of ourselves according to our talents. 

Those whose lives are fruitful to themselves, to their friends, and 
to the world are inspired by hope and sustained by joy: they see in 
imagination the things that might be and the way in which they may 
be brought into existence. They are not preoccupied with anxious 
thoughts about gaining affection and respect for themselves: they are 
engaged in giving affection and respect freely, and the reward comes 
of itself without their seeking. 

A life lived in this spirit—the spirit that aims at creating and aiding— 
has a great happiness. This is the way of life recommended in the 
Gospels and by all the great teachers of the world. The opportunity is 
always present for more and more and more people to share in it. 


, —" Gorpon CusHING 
Chairman, Membership Committee 


Canadian Welfare Council 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


Newspapers have lately been printing many stories about the 
employment outlook for the coming winter, and it looks bad: most 
observers of economic trends agree that unemployment will be at least 
as great as in any year since the war. In the face of this possibility, much 
is being done to increase employment and alleviate the effects of 
unemployment in Canada. 

The Department of Labour is conducting its usual vigorous do-it-now 
campaign to increase the number of jobs available in winter. If Parliament 
grants the Government’s request for an additional $150,000,000 for 
housing (the question is before the House as this is being written) 
there will be more work soon, if not immediately, in the construction 
trades. Some cities have undertaken public works to give employment to 
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men in their areas, All these measures will help increase the total number 
of jobs available. 

The Unemployment Insurance system has steadily improved since 
the Act came into operation in 1941, and last year’s amendments brought 
within its terms a possible 50,000 workers subject to seasonal unemploy- 
ment who had not been covered before. The lengthening of the maximum 
benefit period to 24 weeks (from 16 weeks) and of the minimum benefit 
period to 13 weeks (from ten), for special seasonal unemployment 
insurance benefits this winter, will afford protection to many workers 
whose benefits would otherwise be too soon exhausted. 

All this, however, will not be sufficient to bring everyone into 
employment or insurance. There always remains a residue of unemploy ed 
people who need “assistance”. The Unemploy ment Assistance Act of 
1955 was intended to relieve the provinces of some of their costs of 
financial help to the unemployed in need. Only six provinces signed 
agreements— —the rest stayed out, some if not all of them in the hope of 
getting better terms. With the recent action of the Government in 
introducing an amendment to remove the “.45 per cent of the population” 
threshold, there seems every possibility that at least three more provinces 
will sign agreements to participate in the federal-provincial sharing of 
costs of unemployment assistance. This is excellent. It takes us a long 
way towards the fair and complete statutory assistance for the unem- 
ployed in Canada that we have been advocating for years. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR OLD AGE SECURITY 


We are very glad the Government has reduced the residence 
requirement for Old Age Security from twenty years to ten. Some 
people in Canada have been displeased about this because, they say, 
immigrants coming late in life to Canada will receive the pension just 
the same as people who have lived and worked here all their lives. They 
forget that not many newcomers are admitted who have only ten years 
to live before they reach seventy. 


In 1956 and the first seven months of 1957, Canada received 374,480 
immigrants. Of these, 10,883 were over 50 but not over 60. To put it 
another way, slightly under three per cent of the total number of 
immigrants in that period could qualify for an old age security pension 
in only 10 to 20 years, and well over half of these (6,772 to be exact) 
would require from 15 to 19 years to qualify. Suppose a few immigrants 
do get old age security pensions with fewer years of residence than most 
(not all) “old” Canadians who get them—can we not afford to offer this 
expectation of security to people who have thrown in their lot with 
ours at a late stage in their working lives? 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


This issue has a strong slant 
towards the history of institutions for 
children. Dr. Govan’s article deals 
with three stages in the evolution of 
ideas about institutions. Unfortunate- 
ly space did not permit printing the 
paper in full. The introductory part 
traced the history of institutions, in- 
cluding those for grown-ups as well 
as children, still farther back into the 
past, when few people questioned 
that they were the only way of giv- 
ing asylum to the destitute and the 
orphaned. When the questioning 
began, particularly about children’s 
institutions, evolution became almost 
revolution, in theory if not in prac- 
tice—there are still plenty of old- 
style institutions—and it is this more 
recent period that Dr. Govan dis- 
cusses. 

Miss Allen’s article about the 
Sunnyside Children’s Centre is not 
quite a history of a children’s insti- 
tution, but rather of an interest that 
did not become vested. The Society 
of which she writes responded to the 
needs of the times and changed its 
work accordingly. We were charmed 
with the name of the organization, 
which has an antique flavour, with 
the wording of the report quoted at 
length in the article, and with the 
two precious photographs we have 
used as illustrations. What a world 
of “old-fashioned” thought and style 
there must be in old records to de- 
light the historian of Canadian social 
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welfare, and give him and his readers 
occasion to reflect on what we have 
lost or gained through the years of 
change. 

There is some history too, of a 
more recent kind, in the excerpts 
from the 25th anniversary report of 
the Toronto Department of Public 
Welfare which we have also printed 
in these pages. Some of us remem- 
ber when “the welfare” was some- 
thing to be encountered only with 
dread, when the heart failed and the 
cupboard was bare. The cupboard 
still has to be very bare before people 
seek public assistance, but the heart 
need never fail when all public wel- 
fare departments are in a position to 
serve in the fine humane spirit that 
the Toronto Department sets up as 
its standard. 

In the November issue we printed 
an article on International Social 
Service, with capitals. In this we 
print one on international social ser- 
vice with small letters. It is the piece 
by David Smith, a Canadian, who 
works in another country for and 
with the people of that country. In 
the next issue we hope to publish an 
article by a Canadian working abroad 
to prepare people of another country 
to become Canadians. Dare we hope 
that the spirit of helping-one- another, 
growing by constant practice, will in 
time become stronger than all the 
ICBM’s that men can devise and let 
loose? M.M.K. 
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A hundred years old, but the Orphans’ 
Home and Widows’ Friend Society is ever young. 


SUNNYSIDE CHILDREN’S CENTRE, 


KINGSTON 


ISABEL H. ALLEN 





N Kingston, one hundred years 

ago, there was organized a So- 

ciety which today operates 
Sunnyside Children’s Centre, a treat- 
ment service for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

It was The Orphans’ Home and 
Widows’ Friend Society, which took 
this name in 1857, but it was the 
fourth name in forty years of service. 
For the organization, now a century 
old, was the work of a group of 
women already seasoned in banding 
together to secure whatever they set 
out to achieve. 

Each new name indicated a change 
of emphasis in their efforts to meet 
the changing welfare needs of a 
young and growing community. The 
original organization was founded in 
1817 as the Kingston Compassionate 
Society. Its purpose was to relieve 
the hardships which followed the 
war of 1812. 

Four years later the need for a hos- 
pital for the care of the indigent sick 
was pressing. The Society reorganized 
as the Female Benevolent Society, 
rallied the support of the Community, 
and opened a winter hospital in a 
disused block house. 

For the next twenty-six years the 


Female Benevolent Society operated 
its hospital along with other forms 
of general relief service. During this 
time the hospital grew from its small 
beginnings to a permanently esta- 
blished, Government-subsidized in- 
stitution. The Kingston General Hos- 
pital of today stands as a memorial to 
this phase of the Society’s operations. 
In the period of their hospital ad- 
ministration the Society struggled 
through two epidemics of plague. 
The most serious came as an effect 
of the Irish famine of 1845 which 
followed the failure of the potato 
crop. Pestilence followed in the wake 
of the famine. To relieve the distress 
in Ireland the British Government 
offered free passage to any one who 
wished to emigrate to North America. 
Plague-ridden ships streamed across 
the Atlantic. The United States closed 
its doors to them but Canada did 
not. Thousands of immigrants died in 
passage and thousands more at 
Grosse-Ile, Quebec and Montreal. 
Pestilence spread in the wake of 
the surviving immigrants as _ they 
struggled on to Kingston and 
Toronto. Twenty-five hundred per- 
sons, many of them sick or sickening, 
arrived weekly in Kingston, a town 


Ever since its establishment twelve years ago Miss Allen has been 


executive director of Sunnyside Children’s Centre, Kingston, and has been 
with the institution throughout the development of its present treatment 
program for emotionally disturbed children. She has also played an active part 
in the Ontario Association of Institutions for Children and Youth: was 
chairman of the interim committee to study the need for such an association, 
and was its first president when it was finally organized. 
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of 8,000 population. Death carts 
passed daily through the streets 
carrying the bodies of the victims to 
the common burial trenches in a field 
beside the hospital. The great mound 
is now marked by an angel with 
wings outspread. 

The ladies of the Female Benevo- 
lent Society toiled month after 
month, giving constant nursing care 
to the victims in the wards of their 
hospital. 

When the plague abated, the con- 
dition of the survivors, particularly 
the widows and orphans alone and 
destitute in a strange land, was one 
of such acute misery that the 
Society once again decided that the 
time had come for a third change in 
function. They turned over the ad- 
ministration of the well established 
hospital to a Board of men, and re- 


organized as the Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Friend Society. 
As such they were instrumental 


in having a House of Refuge esta- 
blished by the municipality to care 
for the destitute. In this building the 
Society operated a school for children 


who would otherwise have had no 
schooling. For ten years they de- 
voted themselves tirelessly to re- 


lieving the conditions of the poor. 
Their concern for the welfare of 
the homeless children in the House 
of Refuge steadily mounted. There 
was no means of separating the 
children from the social derelicts who 


SS TS 


made up the greater part of the in- 
stitution’s population. An early re- 
port describes it as an unfit home for 
them because of the “vice and de- 
gradation of the inmates” and states 
that “there was no care nor super- 
vision over the children. They ate 
their meals like little animals and 
their wretched beds were scarcely 
covered. The only humanizing in- 
fluence was the ladies’ school which 
they attended in the house”. 

Segregation appeared the only 
answer. The result was the last 
change of name to the Orphans’ 
Home and Widows’ Friend Society 
and the opening of the Orphans’ 
Home. 

So the Home, opened in 1857, was 
the work of an experienced, irre- 
pressible and spirited group of women. 
The first report of the Society is a 
monument to the calibre of the 
women who founded it. It gives 
more than one jolt to those of us who 
think current practices and adminis- 
tration in social work agencies are 
a product of contemporary enlighten- 
ment. There is evidence that there 
was a rotating Board, for instance, 
and that the Society recognized play 
as essential to child development, the 
desirability of adoption, the need for 
supervised placements and the un- 
suitability of an institution as a sub- 
stitute home for babies. 


The report reads as follows: 


Circumstances having delayed the publication of the Report for 1857, the 
Committee are now enabled to present to the public the record of two years, 
and gratefully to testify that, through the blessing of the Father of the 
fatherless, the establishment of the Orphan’s Home has been greatly pros- 
pered and is now in a very flourishing condition. 


The plan of establishing an Orphan’s Home in Kingston originated with 
a few ladies, who, as members of the Widow’s and Orphan’s Friend Society, 
in their visits to the House of Refuge, continually witnessed the suffering and 
neglected state of destitute orphans and homeless children in that crowded 
receptacle of misery, from whence they were too often consigned to those 
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Left: Mrs. Thomas Kirkpatrick, an 
original directress. 


Right: Mrs. Robert Cartwright, 
corresponding secretary and author 
of the report quoted. 





who desired them only as household drudges, and cared nothing for their 
temporal or eternal welfare. 


Several instances of shameful neglect of these friendless orphans became 
known to your Committee, and led to efforts in their behalf. A memorial 
was addressed to the Committee of the House of Industry representing the 
want of proper supervision over them, the need of greater circumspection in 
putting them out, and of maintaining some subsequent control. Several meet- 
ings were held for consultation, and the final result was the resolution to unite 
their efforts in obtaining funds for the establishment of an Orphan’s Home. 


Ladies of all the various Protestant denominations of Kingston cordially 
entered into the plan, and through their united exertions the sum of £765:14:4 
was raised by a sale of work at the Provincial Exhibition of 1856, and to this 
sum £50:0:0 was added by a lady of the Society expressly for the purpose of 
a Building Fund. 

Several meetings having been held, a Constitution was formed wholly 
unsectarian in its character, Government was memorialized for aid; the 
Ministers of Kingston requested to advocate the claims of the Society; 
private subscription raised; and in February, 1857, the Committee were enabled 
to purchase, on very advantageous terms, the eligible site now occupied as 
the Orphan’s Home, comprising a dwelling-house and garden, with a field 
adjoining, which affords space for healthful, playful exercise, so indispensable 
to children at their early age. 


In March, 1857, the Home was opened for the reception of orphans and 
homeless children, and thirteen were admitted from the House of Industry. 


The premises being insufficient for the accommodation of the school 
under the Society’s care, a considerable addition has since been built, affording 
an excellent dormitory for the children above, and a good schoolroom below, 
at which (including the orphans) about 70 children of a destitute class are 
in attendance, under the care of Mrs. Harold and the constant supervision of 
members of the Committee, who have pleasure in testifying to the unwearied 
patience and diligence of the teacher, and to the progress made by the children 
in the various branches taught. 


Visitors have indeed often been struck by the deeply riveted attention 
and rapid improvement of these poor children, contrasted with the careless 
inattention of many more highly favoured, which may perhaps be traced to 
the very wretchedness of their condition in their own miserable homes, and 
the absence of those external sources of amusement and occupation which 
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engross the mind of others—the want of which may render the school and its 
employments more prized, and tend to make them more eager to learn. 


Since the establishment of the Home 39 children have been admitted as 
inmates, and 4 sickly, neglected infants have been boarded with careful 
motherly nurses; one infant died, and another has been adopted; 4 have gone 
to service in Christian families, and are doing well; and 31 still remain in the 
Home, for some of whom the Society hope soon to provide eligible places. 


Many of these children have one parent still living, but too often as 
homeless wanderers. No child has been received who possessed a home or 
any prospect of one. The condition of such children is often more desolate 
than that of children left wholly orphans, as the very circumstance of their 
having a parent living prevents their adoption into families that would gladly 
receive an orphan. 


Your Committee would express their deep thankfulness that they have 
been permitted to gather so many of these poor, uncared-for, destitute 
children, into so pleasant and comfortable a home, where, as one family, they 
are preserved from evil influences without, instructed in the fear of the Lord, 
and trained in the habits of virtue and regularity. 


The children are in excellent health and much improved in their manners 
and habits, under the watchful and motherly care of their faithful matron, 
to whose long experience, strict economy, and regular methodical habits, the 
Society is mainly indebted for the cleanliness, order, and good management 
that prevail at the Home. 


The School formerly held in the House of Industry is now under the 
same roof as the Orphan’s Home. It is attended by about 40 children of a 
destitute class, besides the orphans of the Home. Upwards of 20 of these are 
partially supplied with food, and with the stationery and books required. In 
order to insure attendance, many who would otherwise have grown up 
in vagrant habits or utterly untrained, are thus brought within reach of 
instruction and taught to value the Word of God. 


Since the Board of School Trustees received the teacher on their list, her 
salary has been paid from the Common School Fund; but all other expenses, 
including books, stationery, and bread, are still borne by the Society. 


As the present Home is only a frame building and not new, it is evident 
that at no distant day it will be necessary to erect a permanent stone building. 
It has therefore been resolved that the £500 debenture should be set apart to 
form a building fund, and that it be so stated in the general cash accounts 
of the Home-the interest of the other investments constituting the same fund, 
if it can be spared from the annual expenditure, or to be used for the general 
purposes of the Society if required. 


THE THANKS OF THE SOCIETY 


To the Honorable the Legislature of Canada the Society are deeply 
indebted for the liberal grant made during the two past years, and for the 
pledge given to the Society of its continuance during the present year. 

To Dr. Strange and Dr. Stewart for their kindness in giving professional 
attendance at the Home. 
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To the Rev. E. 
teaching them to sing... . 


M. Epstein for his kind attention to the children in 


But above all would we record, with deep and heartfelt gratitude, our 
sense of the Divine goodness in accepting our feeble efforts in furthering our 
designs, by inclining the hearts of so many to respond to the appeals made, 
and continuing throughout to bless and prosper our undertaking. 


In conclusion, it is with pleasure we record the uninterrupted harmony 
and good feeling with which the business of the Society has been carried on 
by a Committee composed of the various Protestant denominations of 
Kingston, who have met monthly for prayer and consultation, and by whom, 
in succession, the institution has been regularly visited during the past year. 


According to the Constitution of the Society, the members of the Com- 
mittee and Office-bearers now resign their post, trusting that the necessary 
alterations which will take place in the formation of a new representative 
committee will tend to the advantage of the institution, by calling into active 
exercise the zeal and energy of fresh members, without diminishing the 
interest felt by those now retiring from actual connection with the Managing 
Committee for the ensuing year. 


and the services of the social worker 
were lent half-time to the Children’s 
nature of the operations to meet Aid Society to help establish a sys- 
changing needs continued. Thirty t™ of home finding and record 
years ago the old Orphans’ Home was_ keeping. The newly purchased home 
sold and ‘ ‘Sunnyside”, the lovely old was to be used as a temporary shelter 
house which is now the home of the for children awaiting foster home 
4° . a, > . 

Children’s Centre, was purchased in placement by the Children’s Aid 


its stead. Society. 
Twelve years ago the second 


major change was undertaken. Once 
again the program was reorganized, 
the name of the institution changed 
» “Sunnyside Children’s Centre” and 
a treatment service for emotionally 
disturbed children was established. 
The Society departed from its tra- 
dition of change in only one way: 


In Recent Years 
The old tradition of changing the 


This major step was taken after 
years of careful planning and pre- 
paration. Its purpose was to establish 
and strengthen the Children’s Aid 
Society to a point at which it could 
assume major rather than incidental 
care for the dependent children of 
the community. 


A trained social worker was en- 
gaged to guide both the Home and 
the Children’s Aid Society through 
the transition. Foster homes were 
found for the children in residence 


We recommend: 
Sangster, 
maker services. 
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“How These Women Mother 
in the December issue of Chatelaine— 


the name of the Society itself was 
not changed with the change of 
function. It still remains The Or- 
phans’ Home and Widows’ Friend 
Society. 


Your City”, by Dorothy 


an article about home- 
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A disquieting story 


SWEEPING MIGRANTS OUT OF TOWN 


ROBERT ANDERSON 





HE limitations on freedom of 

movement in this country set 

out in Lloyd Graham’s article, 
“Canada’s Migrant Population [this 
magazine, November 1, 1957] brings to 
mind a few days I spent with a two- 
man police team in Notown, one of 
whose jobs, I found, was to sweep un- 
known and unoccupied men off the 
streets and out of town. 

I was with them when they did 
this to one man and I have not felt 
right about it since. So far as I, or 
the police, knew, there was nothing 
wrong with this man: he was just 
someone they had not seen before. 
He was walking around enjoying 
himself. They thought he might be 
someone who would harm young 
children. When we first saw him he 
was laughing and talking with some 
little children on the street. They all 
seemed to be having a good time. 

Another of the jobs of this police 
team was to keep track of the Winos 
—the “skid row” alcoholics—and it 
was this that was my interest, since 
[ was doing research for a film on 
Alcoholism and wanted to see the 
practical side of the problem of deal- 
ing with the drinkers who have 
skidded down to poverty and con- 
stant drinking. 

In the colourful area of Notown 
that contains the open-air market, 
there are favourite lodging houses for 


drunks and others living a marginal 
life. We had no difficulty at all in 


spotting Winos. They are around the 
streets every day; the police know 
them; they get their hands on a little 
money, buy a bottle of wine and find 
a place to drink it. 

It was simple to follow them, and 
to come up on them at the right time 
to catch them tilting up the bottle to 
blot out what most people would 
have thought was already a very 
pleasant day. It was routine to take 
the Winos down to the Station and 
book them. Exciting to an outsider, 
but an old game to the police and the 
Winos, who play this game with a 
strange kind of intimacy. 

The man they swept out of town 
was another matter. We had been 
cruising, watching the liquor store 
for Winos since opening time on this 
lovely, sunny, spring morning. A 
good way down the street, we passed 
this large man in a blue serge suit, 
standing on the sidewalk, laughing 
and talking to a few small children. 
People were passing and there were 
people in the doorways of nearby 
houses. 

The man had a ruddy, outdoors 
face, a big face. He could have been 
a farmer or a bush worker. He might 
have been a middle European, al- 
though I do not remember an accent. 
He had a guileless, open, almost 
simple expression. He looked care- 
free and happy. 

The policemen I was with watched 
him and speculated about him. He 


We have suppressed the name of the city mentioned in this little sketch, 
because Mr. Anderson—who, by the way, is a member of our Editorial 
Board—says the incident could have happened in any one of several cities he 
has visited in his search for real life material for film scripts. 
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was someone they didn’t know, and 
they knew this area from careful 
daily contact. What were his inten- 
tions towards the children? We 
circled the block several times. The 
last time, he was gone. The children 
were still there. 

That afternoon, ranging further 
afield, we came across the man in the 
blue serge suit again. One of the 
police saw him when we were a block 
away. He was sitting alone on a 
bench in the centre of a park by the 
river. It was a lovely day, a good 
day to sit on a bench if you had the 
leisure to do it. 

We got out of the car and went 
across the park and up to the man. 
He was sitting with his big arms 
over the back of the bench, his chest 
straining the buttons of his vest. He 
was asked what he was doing in town. 
He was required to empty his pockets 
for examination. He was told that he 
wasn’t to be in town the next day. 

I don’t remember his answers. I 
remember feeling that the questions 
didn’t seem particularly to want 
answers. I remember feeling guilty 
myself, putting myself in the position 
of this man. I remember feeling that 
had I been in his place I could cer- 
tainly have turned away the accusa- 
tion inherent in the questions and 
the violation of the person involved 
in the search, with indignation and 
effectiveness. 

But I also wondered how firm a 
position I would be in if I were alone 
in a strange place and without much 
money, as was the case with this man. 
When someone in a position of 
authority accuses, most people, I 
think, feel some guilt. 

To most people watching this man 
as we had done during the day, 
standing laughing with little children 
and relaxing alone on a bench in the 
sun, he would have seemed harmless 
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and some would have envied his ease. 
Most people were at work. He was 
enjoying himself, like someone who 
could afford the leisure to do so. 

I remembered at the time a con- 
versation I had had with a rancher 
in the foothills a short while before. 
He was complaining bitterly about 
the Indians and their lack of ambi- 
tion. He said an Indian will come to 
the ranch and say he wants to earn 
$30.00. He is hired and works out his 
month. The rancher wants him to 
stay, but does he? No, he wanted 
$30.00, he has it, he leaves. And what 
does he do? He sits in the sun with 
his family, laughing and enjoying 
himself. No ambition. I didn’t say so 
to the rancher, but I wasn’t con- 
vinced that the Indian’s values were 
entirely wrong. 

To me, the man in the blue suit 
was enjoying himself and I believe 
that he had a right to enjoy himself. 
I envied him his seeming ease. I re- 
membered a psychiatrist friend giving 
me his private definition of mental 
health—the ability to do nothing and 
not feel guilty about it. 

To me, the man in the blue serge 
suit had his freedom invaded and 
violated. | had to admit, at the same 
time, the possibility that he might 
have been up to no good. He might 
have been a danger to little children 
or to anyone else. A trained police 
guess could not be disregarded. 

All I knew was that he showed no 
evidence of doing anything but en- 
joying himself and that he was swept 
out of town with police threats and 
that this was done as a regular part 
of police duty, not simply the whim 
of the two officers involved. He was 
denied the right to remain in Notown 
—or what I had assumed to be a per- 
son’s right. It has disturbed me since 
that there seem to be limitations on 


that right. 
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What kind of care for homeless or unfortunate children? 


INSTITUTIONS FOR CHILDREN— 


AND OTHERS 


ELIZABETH GOVAN 





ritz Rept has written the fore- 

word to a book by Gisela 

Konopka on Group Work in 
Institutions in which he talks of three 
phases within the present century of 
the attitude of social workers to in- 
stitutions. 

The first phase, dominant until the 
middle of the 1930’s, he calls the 
“that’s just too bad” period. We 
thought institutions for children were 
something awful; they should not 
exist; but unfortunately they did; we 
should do everything possible to 
keep the children out of them. We 
should place all children who had to 
be cared for out of their own homes 
in foster homes, because every child 
needed a family, and if he could not 
have his own family, we should find 
a substitute home for him. We were 
doubting whether there was such a 
thing as a bad child but we were 
fully convinced that all institutions 
were bad. 

We were beginning to learn also 
that babies and pre-school children 
suffered more from the deprivation 
of parental care than any other 
group. We began to place heavy em- 
phasis upon the early emotional ex- 
periences of a child as determinants 
of his future adjustment to living. 


Studies showed that, even with the 
best types of institutional care, young 
children did not develop normally, 
physically, mentally or emotionally. 

They needed constant attention 
from one adult and not from a variety 
of nurses or attendants. 

When they did not receive such 
loving care, their nutrition suffered. 

When they did not have the ex- 
perience of ‘being constantly talked 
to by loving adults, they did not 
learn to talk as quickly. 

When they did not have the en- 
couragement of loving adults, they 
did not learn to walk as quickly. 

When the routine and the limited 
world of the institution’s walls and 
the relative lack of adult contact did 
not inspire them to curiosity, grow- 
ing independence, experimentation, 
imagination, their development did 
not progress normally. 

A proud father of his first child 
once told me that the baby, aged 
three months, was now a boy: _ 
was growing up. That same child, 
an institution, would probably specs 
almost all his hours in a crib, seeing 
an adult only when he needed to be 
fed or changed. 

Anyone who has seen a group of 
“toddlers” in the ward of an institu- 


This article has been adapted from an address given at a Workshop on 


“The Place of the Institution in a Modern Welfare Program”, held by the 
Ontario Association of Institutions for Children and Youth in Toronto, 
March 20 to 22, 1957. 
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responsibility for coordinating the curriculum. 
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tion may notice that, playing only 
with other toddlers of the same age, 
they learn to communicate with 
each other in a language all their 
own: they barely need to communi- 
cate with adults since all their needs 
are met in the regular routine. They 
have no need to learn the language 
of their elders; and they do not hear 
it frequently enough to learn by 
mimicking. One certain thing we 
have learned: pre-school children 
have no place in an institution. 

So, in theory at least, we rule out 
institutional care as inappropriate for 
the pre-school group. For other 
children, we developed a philosophy 
of “Let’s pretend”. Let us say in the 
first place that a child’s own family 
is the best place for a child. (While 
we say that, we at once admit excep- 
tions, but there are always exceptions 
to every rule.) 

From that point, we have argued 
that if a child cannot live with his 
own family, we should try to create 
artificially a family for him: a foster 
home with a mummy and a daddy, 
and perhaps with brothers and sisters 
too. We can pretend this is his family. 
The child can also pretend; and per- 
haps in time the game of “let’s pre- 
tend” may take on a semblance of 
reality, and the foster home becomes 
a real home. 


Institutions Are Not So Bad 


In the next phase we as social 
workers began to adopt a more 
philosophical attitude. Institutions are 
not all bad. Some of them seem, in 
spite of themselves, to be quite good. 
Some of the staff are really trying to 
do a good job. It seems that we shall 
continue to have institutions anyway 
so we might as well admit their 
existence. Foster homes and family 
life are of course much better, so let 
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our institutions pretend to provide 
family life. 
Then we 
game of “let’s pretend” 
find a foster home for the child; if 
we have tried a number of foster 
homes and found in each that he was 


move further in our 
. If we cannot 


unable to earn affection; if he suffers 
from some physical or mental dis- 
ability for which the outside com- 
munity does not provide adequate 
resources or which can be given 
more readily or more easily within 
the confines of an institution; if he 
has forfeited the right to live in the 
community because he is in conflict 
with its laws—we place him in an in- 
stitution. 

We still insist that every child 
needs first and foremost to be a 
loved member of his own family. So, 
rationalizing to justify the placement 
in the institution, we pretend the in- 
stitution is a family group. 

We try to create artificially a 
family group through the cottage 
type ‘of institution. If our investment 
in bricks and mortar is too great to 
discard a building, we try, in the 
artificial environment of a dormitory, 
to introduce elements of family 
living. There are many difficulties, 
but we use every whit of ingenuity 
to make this child feel he “belongs” 
to a “family”. 

And so we came to the period in 
which institutions tried to be some- 
thing they could not really be. The 
old dormitories were replaced with 
cottages. The matron was replaced 
by the cottage mother and father. A 
cottage was filled with a “family- 
sized” group, often with different 
ages and sexes, but generally much 
bigger than our real families. 

The cottage parents acted as 
parents to the children; the children 
helped with the housework,  or- 
ganized “family” recreation. They 
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were supposed to get the affection 
and love they needed from their cot- 
tage parents. They began to have 
more contact with the community: 


to go to the local school and 
churches; to belong to the Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides; to get 


spending allowances; to go shopping, 
etc. 

They might also have the best in 
medical and psychiatric care, in case- 
work services, in all the kinds of 
treatment and opportunity available 
to children in foster homes or in the 
community. 

Some children could receive spe- 
cialized care in institutions which 
they could not receive in the com- 
munity, and hence institutions were, 
and often still are, most appropriate 
for children needing special services; 
such as the blind. 

For dependent children, social 
workers still thought of the institu- 
tion as the last resort. If they could 
not make any other arrangements for 
a child, they arranged for him to 
live in an institution. The institutions 
therefore often received the children 
for whom all other plans had been 
unsuccessful: those who had moved 
from one foster home to another until 
no foster home would take them, 
those who had become more and 
more difficult, more and more dis- 
turbed. 

In the institution the child would 
at least receive food and shelter; he 
might “settle down”; he might be 
controlled. It was the last resort. 
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This second phase of institutional 
care is still present in most of our 
community. This is not surprising 
when we still have also the first phase 
in our midst. Nor is it totally unde- 
sirable. In some communities, it may 
be necessary although second best. 


Let us face the facts, however; we 
are pretending the impossible. What 
we are really trying to do is to break 
down the total population of an in- 
stitution into smaller units, substitut- 
ing for the child’s normal relation- 
ships within a family some elements 
which may bring him closer to the 
reality of everyday living. 


We are giving him closer contact 
with a few adults; we are giving him 
other children in numbers which will 
not be overwhelming to him. 


We are, by controlling the struc- 
ture of the organization, giving him 
a semblance of home life, in which 
more attention can be given to his 
individual needs. We are cutting 
through the regimentation — rules, 
routines, red tape—which a large in- 
stitution demands. 


We are recognizing also that this 
child is—in most cases—going to re- 
turn to the community, so that he 
must learn the ways of living in a 
community. He must be part of it 
and not apart from it. We therefore 
send him to the local school rather 
than to an institutional school. We 
send him to the local church. We 
arrange for him to participate in re- 
creation in the community. We 
teach him how to shop. We enable 
him to learn how to handle money. 
We expect him to do chores around 
the cottage. 

We adopt as a principle that this 
child must learn not only how to 
live within the institution but also 
how to take his place in the com- 
munity outside when he leaves. 
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Our first phase was to say that all 


institutions were bad. Our second 
phase was to try to minimize the de- 
fects of institutions by organizing 
them in such a way that they would 
cease to be as different from life in 
the community as they previously 
were: to tear down the walls and 
merge the institution with the out- 
side community; and at the same 
time to develop within the institution 
an imitation of life in the community. 
This phase is akin to accepting life 
with a disability. We regret the = 
ability but we learn, hopefully, t 
adapt ourselves to the caieeiees.2 it 
imposes. 

Some institutions, through the de- 
votion of their staffs, have been very 
successful in this. A few years ago T 
was talking to the head of one of 
them in which the conviction of the 
value of foster homes had caused the 
organization to embark on a program 
of finding such homes for the 
children. Her heart was torn by the 
fact that the children did not want 
to go: they said the institution was 
home; they did not need other 
homes; whenever a child was placed 
all the other children were upset, 
tense, had nightmares. 

The institution had become home: 
the children recognized a feeling of 
belonging there; it was the only home 
they knew and they felt safe and 
secure. 

But the adults knew that each child 
must eventually move out into the 
world; knew, in their newly-found 
wisdom, that the longer the child 
stayed in the institution the harder it 
would be for him to leave; they 
knew the child must move out and 
only hoped that in doing so he would 
be able to draw strength from the 
knowledge that the people in the in- 


stitution who loved him would 
stand behind to help. 
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A child—or an adult—can become 
institutionalized and unable to fit into 
the outside world. A successful insti- 
tution is one which prepares the 
children to move out. 


Sometimes They May Be Best 

We are now moving slowly into 
the third phase. This is a phase in 
which we no longer pretend that an 
institution is something that it is not. 
We have finally recognized that an 
institution can give something to 
children which no other type of 
living can give: that it has its own 
contribution to make in its own 
right, and its own responsibility for 
developing its organization and pro- 
gram in such a way that it can make 
that contribution to the full. 

An institution can provide a way 
of life—even if temporary—for child- 
ren who need the security of known 
routine and understood rules; child- 
ren who can feel safe only within the 
known and the expected, and who 
must have this feeling of being safe 
before they can be more venturesome 
and face the unknown with equani- 
mity. 

An institution can provide a 
neutral atmosphere for the emotions 
of a child who, because of his life 
experience up to that point, is afraid 
to trust his feelings towards adults. 

An institution can provide a wide 
range of adults and of children from 
whom a child can select the one or 
the several to whom he wishes to 
attach himself. The institution can 
provide a therapeutic experience in 
group living. 

An institution therefore becomes— 
or can become—a necessary resource 
in the community for the treatment 
of certain children or adults sent to 
it because they need a particular kind 
of treatment. 

The treatment itself has as its ob- 
jective the return of the child to the 
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community, either to a foster home, 
his own home, or independent living. 
The institution is a means to an end, 
not an end in itself. 

Let us look more closely at each 
of these values of the institution, and 
let us say at the outset that such 
values can only be derived from in- 
stitutional life if the institution is 
planned to provide them: they do 
not emanate automatically from the 
fact of the institution. 

An institution can provide a way 
of life for children who need the 
security of known routine and under- 
stood rules. Recently we had a visitor 
in Toronto on a United Nations 
fellowship. She was French and 
worked as a social worker in Moroc- 
co. She had been in Canada and the 
United States for several months and 
she remarked to me _ that North 
American parents had forgotten that 
children needed the security of rules. 

Parents, she felt, had been so im- 
pressed with the need of the chlid to 
develop at his own pace, in the way 
he wanted to, that they gave him 
complete freedom: they never said 
“No” for fear they would interfere 
with his development. The _ child 
must learn by experience so he must 
be allowed to do what he chose in 
order to learn, even if what he chose 
would hurt him. 

Parents had forgotten that a child 
relies on adults to protect him from 
the dangers of this world, from his 
own limited knowledge, from his 
own lack of ability to judge. He can- 
not be expected to make decisions 
which are beyond his capacity. Per- 
haps—let us hope— —she exaggerated. 

But let us also accept her thesis 
that children need to be protected 
from the results of their own limited 
judgment; their own limited ability 
to take responsibility for themselves. 
A child whose life experience has 
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failed to give him direction—has 
thrust him in a cockleshell boat into 
a stream of living without any know- 
ledge or ability to guide his craft— 
may need the security of a fixed 
routine, of a regulated way of living, 
of a known, even monotonous life 
until, within that framework, he can 
feel safe, take stock of himself and 
of life, build up strength to face the 
problems of this world. 

We all know the small child who 
hides behind her mother’s skirts, 
when the stranger comes into the 
room. Clinging to her mother, and 
the security her mother gives her, 
she is able to approach the stranger 
with little real fear. 

The older child may draw similar 
strengths from the routines of the 
institution. He knows what to expect 
and, afraid of the unknown, finds 
security within the protection of the 
known which will help him later 
move into the unknown. 


Value of an Impersonal 
Environment 


Routines and regulations affect all 
people in an_ institution similarly. 
They are impersonal. They are dif- 
ferent therefore from the authority 
of the father over his son. The child 
who resents or fights authority, be- 
cause of the way in which it has 
previously been applied to him in his 
own home, may learn more easily 
the need of accepting it when it is 
not a personal authority over him. 
He cannot long feel that he is being 
made the scapegoat, that the rules are 
punitive, that they are invented to 
punish him—if they apply to every- 
one. 

By learning to accept the rules of 
the institution, he may become less 
hostile, less resentful of all authority; 
more able to accept at a later date 
the authority of other adults, of a 
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teacher, of an employer, of the law. 
At the same time the staff can “take” 
the child’s hostility in a way foster 
parents can not. 

An institution can provide a neutral 
atmosphere for the child who, be- 
cause of his life experience, is afraid 
to trust his feelings. A child needs 
to love and to be loved. His need is 
so great that he reaches out to find it 
from adults who may have no love 
to give. If he is continually hurt and 
repulsed, he may withdraw from all 
adults so that he will not be hurt any 
more. 

But in withdrawing he cuts himself 
off from normal emotional growth. 
He of necessity defends his inner self 
from pain: he is afraid of likin 
people, because they will hurt him by 
not Tesponding to his liking. To grow 
again, he must have an opportunity of 
not loving, of not being asked to love. 
And in the institution he need not 
love. He can remain one of the herd 
until he has recovered sufficiently to 
venture out of his shell again. 


Relations with Adults 


Alternatively, he may have great 
love for his parents, but circum- 
stances may have made his separation 
from them necessary; or he may feel 
guilty about his lack of love for his 
parents. To be placed in a position 
of being asked to love other people, 
such as foster parents, means creating 
in him a conflict of loyalties: he will 
feel disloyal if he develops a close 
affection for substitutes for his own 
parents. 

But foster parents want some of 
the satisfactions of being foster 
parents, and a major one of these is 
being loved by a foster child. They 
are apt to resent a child who will not 
respond to their affection. This child 
may be unable to fit into a foster 
home, and if he fails, he will feel he 
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is to blame. In an institution he will 
not need to be in conflict about his 
loyalties. 

An institution can provide a wide 
range of adults and of children from 
among whom the child can select the 
one to whom he wishes to give his 
confidence and perhaps affection. If 
a child has had difficult experiences 
in his relationships with adults, it is 
part of treatment that he would be 
helped gradually to trust adults again. 

Why should we expect that he will 
be able to focus his trust or affection 
on a foster mother or father chosen 
for him by someone else? In the in- 
stitution he can keep himself to him- 
self as long as he likes. He has a wide 
range of adults with whom he has 
some contact: the cottage parents, 
the caseworker, the group worker, 
the physical education instructor, the 
cook, the janitor, and so on. 

He may choose any member of the 
staff, and, free to choose, he may 
relax more easily and begin to break 
through the protective armour he has 
created. (This of course emphasizes 
the importance of the whole staff 
within the institution.) 

Very often it is not the cottage 
parents the child reaches out to—he is 
suspicious of their authority, their 
very closeness to him makes him 
careful. It is more likely to be some- 
one whom he can approach casually; 
whom he feels he can escape from ‘if 
his first reaching out is rejected. 
When he begins to trust one person, 
to give himself to that person, he has 
opened the way to trusting others 
also. 


Relations with Children 
The institution can provide a 
therapeutic experience in group liv- 
ing. Some time ago I had a letter from 
a man in England who wanted to 
know whether Canada might give 
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him an opportunity to experiment in 
his ideas of work with disturbed 
children whose experiences in their 
own homes had brought them to a 
point at which they feared to feel, to 
try to be friendly with anyone. 

He considered that it was not al- 
ways possible or desirable to try to 
help such children to relate to adults, 
but that they could be helped to 
relate to their peers, to other 
children of their own age, with whom 
they could develop a fellow feeling 
of kinship and security which would 
give them an inward strength to 
move ahead into maturity. 

Although we may question whether 
the friendship of one’s peers can 
compensate for one’s unsatisfactory 
experiences with adults, we can all 
agree upon the importance of the 
ability to form relations to one’s 
peers. The damaging experiences 
children have suffered make them 
feel different from and fearful of 
their fellows. Hostility towards adults 
may find expression in unfriendly be- 
haviour to those of one’s age, who 
do not have the same ability to hurt 
that adults have. 

Living demands some relationship 
to one’s peers and many children 
need help in finding it. They need 
to learn to live and work with 
others; to be members of a group; 
to be friends; to give as well as take; 
to adjust likes and dislikes to group 
opinion; to agree and _ disagree 
amicably; to do all the things that 
every day living demands. 

An institution can provide endless 
opportunity in endless groups. Its 
program should make it possible for 
the child to be a part of differing 
groups, so that again he can choose 
the group to which he wants to re- 
late; so that he can become a mem- 
ber at his own pace; so that he can 
assume within the group the role he 
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is ready to take. People need to be- 
long, to be a part of something larger 
than themselves. 

Although I have talked of children, 
all these considerations can apply to 
adults. The adult usually enters an 
institution for some particular ser- 
vice which that institution can give: 
e.g. protection for the unmarried 
mother; medical care for the handi- 
capped; physical care for the aged. 

The therapeutic values of institu- 
tions which we have discussed above 
may not be the focus of its program, 
but the contribution to capacity for 
living which any institution can make 
should be recognized and developed. 


Although the old person goes to 
the institution because he requires 
some degree of physical care, life in 
the institution can range from mere 
existence to a “full life” to the extent 
that the institution consciously plans 
to provide there additional values. 

To sum up: the institution in 
modern social work assumes a place 
which only it can fill. When a child 
is deprived of his own home, when 
his home cannot provide for him, at 
least at that point, what he requires, 
a decision must be made about his 
needs and the kind of care and treat- 
ment best for him at this stage. 


This can only be based on a thor- 
ough knowledge of the child, de- 
sirably obtained before he is removed 
from his home, sometimes obtained 
when he is in a receiving or observa- 
tion home for a temporary period. 


If he is in need of the type of care 
only an institution can give, he should 
be placed in an institution. A short 
period there will often make it pos- 
sible for him to move into a foster 
home, while placement in the foster 
home in the first instance might re- 
sult in failure. 


The institution becomes a place of 
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treatment—not only of shelter or of 
custody. Its objective is to help the 
child reach as soon as possible a stage 
in his development when he can 
move out into the community again. 
This means, of course, that the in- 
stitution should not cut him off 
from the community but carefully 
strengthen his relations with it. 


It means also that the organization 
and program of the institution must 
be planned to provide the treatment 
we have described. And this in turn 
means that the most important part 
of the institution is its staff. 


Its staff must be able to create an 
atmosphere of well-being, an “ac- 
cepting” environment which will 
make group living a pleasant ex- 
perience. They must work as a team, 
varying their work with the needs of 
each child. They must therefore be 
mentally healthy and have good re- 





lationships with people, if they are 
to help him. 

The institution cannot exist in 
isolation from other community ser- 
vices. The agency—whether it is the 
institution itself or a child-placing 
agency—that first considers plans for 
the child, must have the facility, 
within itself or through other agen- 
cies, to plan according to the needs 
of the child, and hence to be able to 
make the choice between foster care 
or institution if the child needs place- 
ment. 

We have talked at length about the 
need of the child to establish, with 
the help of the institution, satisfac- 
tory relationships with the individuals 
and groups which constitute society. 
We are now saying that the institu- 
tion can only function if it also de- 
velops satisfactory relationships with- 
in the constellation of community 
services. 
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The first twenty-five years have produced 
inspiring principles and objectives 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE—CITY OF TORONTO 


We are privileged to reprint, by kind permission of Mr. H. S. Rupert, 
Toronto Commissioner of Public Welfare, these portions of the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Report of the Toronto Department of Public Welfare, which 
was published with the Biennial Report for 1955-56. The silver anniversary 
report was prepared by Miss Robena J. Morris, the Director of Welfare 
Services. We think these excerpts give an excellent idea of the aims and 


ideals of the best modern public welfare services. 





HE experience of the City of 

Toronto was similar to that of 

many other comparable cities in 
Canada and the United States when 
the world-wide depression struck in 
the winter of 1929-1930, suddenly 
throwing thousands of breadwinners 
out of employment. 

As inadequate savings became ex- 
hausted, thousands of heads of fam- 
ilies and single individuals (men and 
women) were forced to seek public 
assistance for the first time in their 
lives to meet their basic needs. 

The past twenty-five years have 
brought about many changes in our 
philosophy regarding the administra- 
tion of public welfare which have led 
to continued developments and im- 
provements in order to meet changing 
conditions and needs. 

Many of these have been internal 
changes concerned with details of the 
work and have resulted in co-ordina- 
tion between the administrative, ac- 
counting and welfare services of the 
Department based on mutual under- 


standing of the requirements of each. 

The scope of the Department at 
the time of its establishment in 1931 
as compared with its present coverage 
of public welfare programs and 
services affecting the municipality 
exemplifies locally the tremendous 
advances which have taken place over 
the past twenty-five years and through 
which the essential importance and 
the permanence of public welfare at 
each level of Government have be- 
come officially recognized. 

Through twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous experience we have learned a 
great deal about the practice of 
public welfare work. As a result of 
this day-by-day practical experience, 
it is hoped that the Department has 
made some contribution towards the 
identification and establishment of 
basic principles which are funda- 
mental in public welfare, particularly 
at the municipal level of Government. 
Some of these principles which have 
stood out significantly are recorded 
as follows: 


Principles 
1. Citizens who find it necessary to apply for public assistance or service 
are entitled to prompt, courteous, efficient and fair treatment from the 
Department. They should know the basis of their eligibility for such assis- 
tance or service and the amounts they are entitled to receive, if any. 
2. On the whole, recipients of public assistance have been found to be 
honest in their dealings with the Department and to welcome the provision of 
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rehabilitation and other constructive services which it is hoped will help to 
restore them to economic independence, if possible. 

3. Experience has shown that the most efficient and humane method of 
issuing any form of direct public assistance in a large city is by cheques made 
payable to the recipients, thereby enabling them to continue assuming respon- 
sibility for themselves and their dependents while in receipt of such assistance. 
It is considered that the legislation should provide for a reasonably adequate 
scale of public assistance allowances for the safeguarding of health, welfare 
and decency. 

4. There is particular significance in the expenditure of public funds for 
welfare whether such expenditure be for direct financial assistance or for 
related welfare services. 

On the one hand the Department is responsible for determining eligibility 
in accordance with the facts established by investigation; for meeting needs 
on an individual case basis and for the issuance of necessary public assistance 
as provided under legislation or by Civic policy. 

On the other hand, taxpayers also have a right to expect that funds 
allocated for public welfare will be spent efficiently and economically and 
that maximum constructive benefit to the recipients will result therefrom. 

5. The steadily increasing numbers of our senior citizens have a right to 
public assistance and services, health and welfare, which they may require in 
order to prolong their lives as respected members of society in the community. 
However, adequate provision for hospitalization (Public Hospitals Act) and 
public institutional care (Homes for the Aged Act) should be immediately 
available when required without prolonged waiting periods. 

6. The importance of staff development programs for each level of staff 
seniority or classification cannot be over-emphasized. These promote mutual 
understanding of the principles underlying public welfare work in a large 
municipality, ensure uniformity in the carrying out of Departmental policies 
and services and encourage and facilitate staff participation. 

7. Recognition of the importance of developing and maintaining co- 
operative working relationships with Government Departments and with 
recognized private welfare organizations, churches, labour groups, etc., both 
at the administrative and the field levels of operation, is essential to good 
public welfare work. In this way their services can be utilized appropriately 
and to the fullest extent both in matters affecting policy and for the benefit 
of recipients of public assistance on an individual case basis. 

8. The importance of the participation of senior staff on appropriate local 
and national committees, etc., as related to municipal public welfare and con- 
sistent with the discharge of Departmental duties. 

(All italics ours.—Ed.) 


Undoubtedly public welfare in municipality for general public assis- 
Canada holds great challenge for the _ tance. 
future. It is hoped that, as time goes 


on, national social security programs 
will be expanded to include categories 
not now provided for and reduce to 
a minimum the residue of citizens 
who must ‘depend on the local 
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It is considered that the progress of 
the Department through the next era 
will depend largely on the extent to 
which the following objectives can 
be achieved and/or maintained: 
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Future Objectives 


1, Continuance of a high quality of leadership in the Department, the 
basic professional skills being public administration and social work with 


mutual understanding and acceptance of the fundamental principles and 
requirements of each. 


2. Provision of adequate and modern accommodation for the Depart- 
ment’s offices and units, strategically located and designed and erected to meet 
the particular requirements of the work. 


3. The adequacy of cesework service rendered by the Department to 
recipients of public assistance involving municipal responsibility. This would 


include financial and social welfare policy, case recording, staff supervision and 
staff development. 


4. Increased understanding and acceptance of the basic needs of those 
individuals who must depend on social security or public assistance programs. 


5. The further expansion of rehabilitation, retraining, special job place- 
ment and remedial services which are required to restore recipients of public 
assistance to economic independence. 

6. The development of the Nursery and Day Care Centre program to 
provide for the application of public welfare policy and philosophy in 
rendering necessary services to the parents of children admitted to care as well 
as providing for the care and services to the children themselves in accordance 
with the fundamental principles governing this aspect of child welfare work. 


7. More adequate recognition of the financial, social and health needs of 
the aged in the community who are considered to be a public responsibility. 
It has been estimated that only from 2% to 5% of all elderly citizens ever 
apply for permanent institutional care in a hospital for the chronically ill or 
in an institution for the aged. While it is of essential importance to have suffi- 
cient, suitable accommodation for those who need it, experience has shown 
that the vast majority of elderly citizens will never have to use it. Therefore, 
the problems of the aged should be approached from a community standpoint 
and dealt with by the combined, planned efforts of public and private welfare 
services. 

8. The expansion and refinement of all public welfare programs which 
are administered by the Department as may be necessary to meet changing 
needs in the community and recognized standards of service. 


9. Adequacy of staff, both numerically and possessing the necessary 
administrative, professional or clerical qualifications, for the carrying out of 
each of the Department’s functions and responsibilities. 


10. Adequacy of salary ranges for administrative and professional posi- 
tions to enable the Department to secure and retain well qualified staff, thereby 
making possible greater continuity of service and reducing staff turnover with 
resulting loss of efficiency. 

11. Continual study respecting improvements and refinements in methods 
of issuance of public assistance and simplification of proc edures in the expen- 
diture of funds, thereby reducing clerical work to a minimum consistent with 
the requirements of Civic Authorities and the safeguarding and justification 
of such expenditures. 
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12. The maintenance of co-operative and effective working relationships 
with recognized private welfare organizations, churches, labour groups, etc., 
through appropriate participation where public welfare representation at the 
municipal level is indicated. 

13. Interpretation of the functions and services of the Department as may 
be deemed appropriate and timely. 

14. The quality and amount of research which can be undertaken by the 
Department working in participation with other competent bodies. The past 
twenty-five years have provided much valuable material for research purposes 
which should be studied and used as a guide in future policy planning. One 
of the Department’s most important contributions in this area would concern 
study of the underlying causes of misfortune and economic dependency. Future 
progress in public welfare must include (1) knowledge of these underlying 
causes which lead to individual and family breakdown and (2) leadership in 
remedial measures towards their removal. 

(All italics ours.—Ed.) 

The foregoing objectives may ap- have been regarded as entirely vision- 
pear to be too formidable or over- ary and impossible twenty-five years 
ambitious to those who have entered ago. Therefore, the prediction is 
public welfare work in more recent ventured that the next twenty-five 
years and can visualize the efforts years will see not only further fulfill- 
which their achievement may require. ment of these objectives but also of 

However, the present stage of the others which have not yet come 
Department’s development would within the purview of our thinking. 


CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
requires 


Caseworkers and Supervisors 


Rapidly expanding Metropolitan agency with staff of eighty social 
workers has vacancies for social work graduates for Adoption, Home- 


finding and Protection Departments. Two positions open for exper- 
ienced supervisors. Sound personnel practices, excellent community 
relationships and opportunities for advancement. Salaries recently 
revised, commensurate with qualifications. Please apply: 


Miss Heten DeMarsu, Personnel Officer, 
67 Bond Street, 
TORONTO 2, Ontario, Canada. 
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A letter from a Canadian friend in the East 





FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IN THAILAND 


A year ago, when David Smith, an old friend of ours, visited us briefly 
on one of his trips home, we asked him to write an article on his work in 
Thailand. He said he would like to write his account in the form of a letter, 
and asked us to send him some questions on which to base his story. We 
put our heads together, formulated five questions, sent them off to Thailand, 
and here is the letter in reply. 


Mr. Smith has been in Thailand since the summer of 1954, and has been 
for most of the time in charge of the Training Section of Turec (the meaning 
of which is explained in the letter). Before going to Thailand he was director 
of adult education in the Saskatchewan Department of Education, and he 
expected, when we heard from him in August, to return to work in Canada 


DAVID SMITH 


some time this year. 





“What is fundamental education?” 
you ask! This is the question every- 
one here asks, the students, the 
government officers, our visitors. We 
ask it of ourselves. UNesco asks the 
question at its conferences, the other 
UN agencies ask the question of 
Unesco. There are nearly as many 
answers as there are questioners. And 
a good thing too. Because the 
moment the answer gets fixed and is 
neat and easy to give, neither the 
question nor the answer is any longer 
important. 


Fundamental education is not a 
new idea for Canadians although our 
prosperity and professionalism may 
be clouding the idea nowadays. If 
you believe that people who are poor, 
ill, badly housed, and generally hav- 
ing a poor time of it, can improve 
their lot through education then you 
believe in fundamental education. 
Fundamental education is the kind of 
education that helps villagers in 
underdeveloped countries improve 
their living conditions. In Antigonish 
they call it adult education. 


In Thailand it means learning how 
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to make and use compost pits, it 
means learning how to build latrines 
and the reasons for using them, it 
means learning to boil drinking water, 
it means learning not to eat raw fish, 
it means learning to grow more and 
better rice and to grow other crops 
than rice, it means learning how to 
organize and run cooperatives. Fun- 
damental education in Thailand 
means learning to do all these things 
and the reasons for doing them and 
many other practical things that im- 
prove living conditions. 


I should add that this may not be 
the definition the international agen- 
cies employ. Another term “com- 
munity development”, is in common 
use, and it has become necessary to 
define “fundamental education” and 
“community development” in mut- 
ually exclusive terms in the interests 
of coordination and to avoid juris- 
dictional disputes. 


In this context “community devel- 
opment” means all that I have said 
above and a good deal more, includ- 
ing large-scale planning and work on 
big projects such as irrigation dams 
where the planning is regional or 
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national and done at a higher level 
than the village. 

It is usual to say that fundamental 
education is the “educational arm” 
of community development, and 
fundamental education then refers to 
the training in and use of educational 
methods as distinct from the content 
of the program. I have given you, 
however, the definition that most of 
the people in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, certainly the villagers, under- 
stand by the words “fundamental 
education” 


What is it doing in Thailand, 
and how? 


Your second question brings me to 
Turec where I am stationed in north- 
east Thailand at Ubol. Turec stands 
for “Thailand- Unesco -Fundamental 
Education Center”. At Turec we 
have 60 young people a year training 
to be Fundamental Education Organ- 
izers. 

The course is for two years so we 
have 120 students here all the time. 
They come from all over Thailand 
and are chosen by the local author- 
ities and sent here for training. After 
two years they return to work in 
their home areas. 


For the most part they are young 


teachers with at least two years’ 
experience. They have had at least 13 
years of schooling and their average 
age is 25. There are a few more boys 
than girls here now but in the first 
group of students men and women 
were in about equal numbers. 


The students receive a general edu- 
cation dealing with village life. They 
also receive some specialized training 
in one of six specialties: agriculture, 
education, home-making, health, vil- 
lage craftsmanship, and social welfare. 
The first year is spent on the campus 
at Turrc with regular visits to vil- 
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lages and the second year is spent 
working in one of ten villages near 
Turec, which are the practice vil- 
lages. The second-year students are 
responsible for the program there, 
spending 10 days in the village and 
then coming back to Turec for two- 
and-a-half days of supervisory dis- 
cussions with staff members. Staff 
members also visit the students while 
they are at work in the villages. 

The centre was initiated by UNeEsco 
and this is why UNesco’s name ap- 
pears in the title. The other U.N. 
agencies, ILO, WHO, FAO have all 
made contributions to Turec as well 
as Unesco. We have also had help 
from International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration (U.S.) and are hoping to 
get help from the Colombo Plan. The 
foreign help is entirely through the 
provision of staff except for a smal] 


equipment grant coming from Unesco 
and ILO. 


All the buildings, the Thai staff, 
and all the running expenses are sup- 
plied by the Thai government. This 
year the Turrec budget, which covers 
only the actual running expenses of 
the center, is 3,150,000 bahts or ap- 
proximately $157,500. The salaries of 
the Thai staff, loaned to Turec by 
the Ministry of Education, are paid 
out of other funds. 


We have a fine big administration 
building that includes classrooms and 
offices, eight dormitories to house the 
students, twelve staff houses and a 
guest house, an agricultural building, 
a practice cottage for the home- 
makers, a large farm with farm build- 
ings. In addition we are putting up 
the first unit of an Audio-Visual 
Workshop for the production of 
reading materials and audio-visual 
aids. 

There are plans for a Village In- 
dustries Workshop and a Mainten- 
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ance Workshop to be built this year. 
Next year there will be more dormi- 
tories and more staff houses and there 
is talk of an auditorium. In nine of 
the ten villages where the students 
get their practice in village work is 
a TVC (Turec Village Center) 
where students live while they are in 
the village. 


How does this fit into the work 
of the Thai government 
agencies? 


Your third question is very impor- 
tant. How our work fits into the 
work of other Thai agencies was not 
planned as carefully as it should have 
been at the beginning but this prob- 
lem is gradually being solved. 


As you may have gathered, we are 
fitted into the Ministry of Education. 
Our director is the Director-General 
of Elementary and Adult Education, 
one of the seven D-G’s in the Mini- 
stry, and all our funds come from the 
of Education. 


Ministry 


It is obvious, however, that the 
work we do here and the work our 
graduates do in the field must be 
done in closest cooperation with the 
officers of other ministries, partic- 
ularly Agriculture, Health, and Co- 
ope ratives. Of the greatest importance 
is close cooperation with the Ministry 
of the Interior which is the coordin- 
ating agency among the government 
officers. 


When Turec was first established 
there was an inter-ministry committee 
appointed to coordinate the work of 
the ministries most likely to be in- 
volved with community improve- 
ment. To date, however, there has 
been little cooperation from other 
ministries than the Ministry of 
Health. 

Recently the Prime Minister, Pibul 
Songgram, decided to take an interest 
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in community development and Thai- 
land now has a National Program for 
Community Development. It became 
necessary to establish the national 
program when the Department of 
Social Welfare in the Ministry of the 
Interior started to promote a com- 
munity development program and 
proposed to start a training program 
for “village level” workers. The threat 
of two programs, working for the 
same objectives but unrelated to one 
another, prompted the coordination 
effort. 


Under the new national program 
the Under-Secretary of State for 
Education is chairman of the com- 
mittee on training, which means that 
Turec’s place as a training center is 
recognized. 

This move is also serving to clarify 
the relationships 1 in the field. Thailand 
is divided into nine regions and 71 
provinces. Each province is under a 
governor appointed by the Ministry 
of the Interior. Each province also 
has a number of officers from the var- 
ious ministries. Among these is the 
Provincial Educational Officer who 
is in charge of all education work in 
the province. The governor and the 
education officer are the two most 
important officers in the province. 
Within each province there are a 
number of districts. In each district 
is a District Officer responsible to the 
Governor and a District Education 
Officer responsible to the Provincial 
Education Officer. 


The administrative arrangements 
under which the Turec graduates 
will work are not clear. At the 
moment the FEO’s (Fundamental 
Education Organizers) are immed- 
iately responsible to the Provincial 
Education Officers and are paid by 
the Ministry of Education, but it is 


freely admitted that this whole matter 
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has still to be settled. But, however 
the business is rationalized eventually, 
it is clear that the FEO’s will be 
responsible effectively if not form- 
ally, to the governor and the district 
officer, although they will work 
closely with the officers representing 
the various ministries. 


At a conference of Education 
Officers and District Officers held at 
Turec last spring, the officers recom- 
mended that in each province there 
be a Community Development Com- 
mittee presided over by the Governor 
and a similar District Committee pre- 
sided over by the District Officer, 
and that these two committees form 
the administrative base for the FEO’s. 
This is clearly the most sensible ar- 
rangement and it is hopeful to see the 
work developing in this way. 


How are recent developments 
affecting the lives of the 
people? 

Your fourth question is as difficult 
as any to answer. In the first place 
what are the recent developments in 
Thailand? If we go as far back as 
1921 the change initiated in that year 
has had a marked effect on the lives 
of the people. In that year, Thailand’s 
king, Rama VI, started the elemen- 
tary schools. Now there are schools 
all over Thailand. Some of them are 
poorly built, poorly equipped and 
poorly staffed, but there are also 
many quite good schools. 


Ten years ago Thailand invited 
Unesco to set up the Educational 
Pilot Project at Chachoengsao. This 
was to be a model on which the edu- 
cational system of Thailand could be 
developed. Since then the United 
States has given a great deal of help 
to education in all its phases. 


Recent developments include in- 
creased emphasis on technical edu- 
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cation and a system of Primary Ex- 
tension Schools. There are many of 
these schools throughout the country. 
They extend the opportunities for 
children to get further education be- 
yond the four elementary years by 
three years of secondary education 
with a heavy emphasis on vocational 
subjects. It is true that most of these 
schools are inadequately equipped 
and staffed but a start has been made, 
and wherever they are set up they 
are crowded. 


This change has affected the lives 
of the people in important ways. The 
illiteracy rate for Thailand (40 per 
cent) is considerably below the rate 
in most other Asian countries. For us 
this means that instead of concentrat- 
ing on teaching people to read and 
write we must concentrate on the 
production of reading materials that 
villagers will like to read. We can 
also work for the establishment of 
regional library services. 


During the recent election cam- 
paign the politicians had their liter- 
ature in the remotest villages. There 
is a broad educational base laid in 
Thailand which is of the greatest 
importance for the coming years. 
Among other things it means that in 
nearly every village we find young 
people with some educational back- 
ground who are potential leaders of 
community development. 


Another fairly recent event in 
Thailand was the revolution of 1932 
which gave Thailand a constitutional 
monarch and a parliamentary form of 
government. But for the past ten 
years Thailand has been ruled by the 
Coup Party, a group of army generals 
who took over control in 1947. There 
is a National Assembly but 50 per 
cent of the members are nominated, 
so the ruling party has no insuperable 
difficulty in retaining its parliamen- 
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tary majority. However, in the recent 
elections the opposition candidates 
made a very strong showing and it 
may be that real political changes are 
in the making. 


The Prime Minister made a world 
tour and came back with many novel 
ideas, including press conferences, 
permission for political parties to 
organize and seek power, and a 
“Hyde Park” for Thailand where 
there would be a maximum of free 
speech. The country is moving in the 
direction of more political freedom 
but the effect on the lives of the 
people is not very great as yet. 

If you are thinking of the econo- 
mic programs started after the war, 
then again it is too soon to see the 
effects on the lives of the people. 
Thailand, as you know, depends 
mainly on rice exports for its in- 
come. Recent programs have secured 
improved varieties of rice and have 
stressed other crops like tobacco, 
soybeans, corn, castor beans. These 
programs have made good progress 
but the effects are not visible yet ex- 
cept in small ways. There have been 
other programs—for more roads, im- 
proved railroad and harbour facilities, 
a new dam for irrigation and electric 
power, land reclamation and land 
settlement—but none of these have 
gone far enough to affect the people 
very much. There has also been a 
rapid expansion of government ser- 
vices, particularly: in the fields of 
health and agriculture, but again it is 
too soon to see the effects. 


There are other changes. We have 
a radio station broadcasting every 
day from the army camp here at 
Ubol. We make some use of this 
station in our work at the invitation 
of the army. There are very few 
radios in the villages but in the cen- 
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tral plain the farmers are beginning 
to have them. 


The other day I saw a young girl 
getting her hair curled at the village 
beauty shop. The attendant was using 
a charcoal stove to heat the irons, 
the girl was sitting on a stool in 
the yard beside the chicken run, but 
the hairdo was costing 10 bahts (50 
cents) and would give her a perma- 
nent like every other girl in 


Thailand. 


There are sewing machines in the 
remotest villages. You can buy coca- 
cola from a sampan in the middle of 
a rice paddy or the latest Max Factor 
lipstick in the midst of the jungle. 


Last Question 


Your final question—“How does 
fundamental education contribute to 
maintaining the Thai way of life?”— 
is a curious one. There are some 
things about the Thai way of life 
that will be changed, some that will 
be preserved. I’d hate to think that 
the tolerance or the gentleness or the 
happy disposition of most Thai 
people would be changed. But I also 
think they will have to learn more 
respect for what we call “facts” and 
also learn to plan more and impro- 
vise less. 

However, the problem, as I see it, 
is not what portion of the Thai way 
of life will survive fundamental edu- 
cation but, given the fact that Thai- 
land is in the midst of a continent on 
its way to becoming industrialized 
and modern, how do the people of 
Thailand retain any control over 
their own destiny? 


In Antigonish the fishermen and 
farmers did it through adult educa- 
tion. Those of us working in funda- 
mental education think this is the way 
the Thai people may do it too. This 


is what we have in mind. It is for the 
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Thai people to decide what parts of 
their way of life are to survive. They 
will have a better chance to decide 
wisely and be in a position to con- 
trol the event if education informs 
the action. 


I think fundamental education does 
this in two ways. It supplies know- 
ledge on w hich action can be taken. 
But, more importantly, it creates 
within the villagers the sense of 
competence and responsibility and 
power that enables them to make de- 
cisions and effect changes. 


* * * 


Well, there are the answers I’ve 
given your questions. They are not 
complete but I hope you find them 


interesting and that you have a better 
notion of what we are about here at 
Turec. Whenever I write such a 
letter I start thinking of the general 
problems this whole enterprise raises. 
Apparently we, the peoples of the 
world, have decided to share our 
skills and perceptions. This is fine. 
We are aware of the need to do this, 
sharply aware of the difficulties, 
dimly aware of the promise. I wish 
we could take time to spell out more 
clearly both the promise and_ the 
difficulties because then we could get 
along with the job so much better. 
Bur that'll be for another letter. 
Sincerely, 
David. 


SUPERVISOR OF CHILD WELFARE INVITED 


Specialized unit of three graduate workers in multiple service agency. 


Community and family centered program involving new development of 


group foster home residence. 


Creative opportunity for qualified man or woman ready to deepen super- 


visory and administrative skills. 


Agency offers top-notch case and psychiatric consultation facilities. Student 


training. Staff represents graduates from McGill, Toronto, Adelphi, Chicago, 


Manitoba and New York Schools of Social Work. Appointment salary up 


to $6,050; personnel code available. 
position that will advance your career. 


Wire, phone or write to: 


This is your invitation to explore a 


Mr. Davin WErtss, 
Executive Director, 
Baron De Hirsch Institute and Jewish Child Welfare Bureau, 
493 Sherbrooke Street West, 
MONTREAL, P.Q. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


Busy, busy, busy—that is the key- 
note as the Council divisions and 
committees plough ahead with their 
winter’s work. Here’s a_bird’s-eye 
view (just the highlights) of where 
we have got so far. 


Conference on Social Security 

The general chairman of this 
forum on certain social security 
issues, to be held in Ottawa January 
8, 9 and 10, will be Philip S. Fisher, 
Montreal, president of the Southam 
Company and an honorary president 
of CWC. Among those attending will 
be three American experts who will 
act as consultants. 

One of them is Dr. Eveline Burns 


of the New York School of So- 
cial Work, who will address the 


conference on “What Are the Fun- 
damental Issues in Social Security?”. 
The others are Robert J. Myers, chief 
actuary, Social Security Administra- 
tion, United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and 
Reinhard Hohaus, New York, vice- 
president and chief actuary of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Comp- 
any. 

Together with Canadian specialists, 
they will act as resource people, par- 
ticularly during the group discussions 
of the three major topics—old age 
income security, public assistance, and 
unemployment. 


Corrections 

The three-day conference of direc- 
tors of training schools for juvenile 
delinquents, held at the Council’s 
headquarters, October 21-23, pro- 
duced an important statement of 
philosophy and objectives. 

The philosophy is a belief in = 
worth and rights of the individual, i 
the possibility of reclaiming a 
delinquent by bringing about changed 
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attitudes and outlooks through help 
given in a constructive and positive 
atmosphere, and in treatment that 
takes into account the causes of de- 
linguency which may vary in each 
case. 

The objectives are: to provide pro- 
tection both for the delinquent and 
society; to treat, train and re-educate 
delinquents so that they can become 
useful and satisfied members of so- 


ciety; and to carry out a vital pro- 
gram of study, research and _ staff 
development. 


Thirty-two delegates, representing 
all but one province, attended the 
conference which was under the 
chairmanship of A. J. Sands, principal 
of the Nova Scotia School for Boys. 
B. D. Jones, Director of the Manitoba 
School for Boys, was elected chair- 
man of the planning committee for 
next year’s conference, which will be 
held in Winnipeg. 

The Division has also compiled a 
report on hostel facilities for offend- 
ers in Canada. (A summary is avail- 
able on request). Among other mat- 
ters under consideration are: the 
coverage of prison inmates under un- 
employment insurance, a program of 
official and volunteer prison visitors, 
and improved training for staff in the 
corrections field. 


Community Funds and Councils 

The Division has just completed its 
hectic task of supplying materials and 
organizing national publicity for the 
autumn federated campaigns. A “first” 
this year was the TV endorsement of 
the campaigns by a Canadian prime 
minister. Mr. Diefenbaker appeared 
on the Canadian national network 
simultaneously with President Eisen- 
hower on United States networks. 
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Chiefly because of the ‘flu epidemic, 
the campaigns have lagged somewhat 
this year. But it is hoped to announce 
soon that the combined goals of ap- 
proximately $27,280,000 for Canada 
have been attained. Incidentally, in 
the Ottawa campaign, which has 
achieved its goal, CWC staff con- 
tributed 101 per cent of its objective 
and 14.5 per cent more than in the 
previous year. 

A survey of policies and attitudes 
of business firms in their welfare con- 
tributions has been carried out by 
George A. Marshall, Toronto, Chair- 
man of the Division’s Company Con- 
tributions Committee. It produced 
many interesting replies, which were 
summarized in the September issue of 
Industrial Canada. 

Other “financial” matters concern- 
ing the Division are the effect of suc- 
cession duties on charitable gifts and 
the elimination of tariff duties on 
imported campaign materials. 

The main project of the Councils 
Section is a study of planning in 
medium-sized communities.. And the 
Public Relations Committee is taking 
a good look at the effectiveness of its 
services in helping local funds and at 
the important question of the year- 
round public relations program. 


Family and Child Welfare 


Speaking of P.R., there has been 
quite a spate of interest in this field 
on the part of national magazines. 
Articles on adoption, homemakers, 
and family services have appeared or 
are under way for Chatelaine and 
Liberty. 

Division staff members have assisted 
some of the writers and in all cases 
are keeping an eagle eye on what 
appears. Letters are written to the 
editors commending or objecting to 
articles and correcting errors of fact. 
If we are lucky, some of our com- 
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ments get into a later issue and, in 
any case, continuous comment may 
encourage more good articles and be 
a deterrent to producing poor ones. 


The Committee on Homemaker 
Services meets in December to con- 
sider, among other things, its first 
publication. This will be a leaflet 
describing homemaker services and 
suggesting ways in which more of 
them can be got going in Canada. 

Division representatives _ partici- 
pated in a preliminary planning meet- 
ing, October 1 to 4, for a Canadian 
Conference on the Needs of Child- 
ren to take place in 1960. The need 
for this counterpart of the famous 
White House Conferences has long 
been recognized in Canada, and you’l] 
be hearing lots more about its de- 
velopment. 

At the request of the Halifax Wel- 
fare Council and other Halifax agen- 
cies, Eric Smit, the Division’s Execu- 
tive Secretary, has begun a survey of 
child welfare services in that city. 
Eight agencies are directly involved, 
and a local Survey Committee has 
been set up to work with Mr. Smit. 
There will be an examination of the 
total child welfare program in Hali- 
fax to determine its effectiveness and 
completeness in the light of present 
needs and principles of good child 
care. 


A “new deal” has been worked out 
between the Council and the Family 
Service Association of America with 
regard to membership of Canadian 
family agencies in the American 
organization. Previously, five Can- 
adian agencies held membership 
through CWC which paid a flat rate 
fee. Now local agencies can apply 
direct to FSAA and, if accepted, will 
pay a fee of their own. It is interesting 
to note, however, that membership in 
CWC is one of a number of qualifica- 
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tions required by FSAA for Canadian 
agencies. 

The good news of Réal Rouleau’s 
appointment as an associate executive 
secretary in the Division is noted 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Public Welfare 


The Division is naturally heavily 
involved in the coming CWC social 
security conference, both as to staf- 
fing and as to participation of some 
of its members in the actual meeting. 
Apart from this, the Division has 
three main preoccupations for the 
current year: 

A Committee on Standards in 
Public Welfare has emerged from 
the former Program Committee with 
Miss Robena Morris of Toronto con- 
tinuing as chairman. Its task is to 
work out statements on good prac- 
tice, which can be of particular help 
at the operating level, including: 
relationships between various forms 
of public assistance, rehabilitation and 
how to use it, cooperation amongst 
agencies, and use of community re- 
sources. 

After considerable preliminary 
work, a Committee on Desertions 
has been formally set up under the 
chairmanship of Senator David Croll, 
Q.C., and has held its first meeting. 
It will study the social welfare prob- 
lems of desertion and non-support, 
endeavouring to identify causes and 
effects, examining present methods of 
dealing with them, and recommend- 
ing on improving these methods and 
on interpreting the problems and 
causes to the public. Detailed studies 
will be carried out through regional 
committees to be set up across Canada. 

The Membership Committee, chair- 
man C. Norman Knight of Ottawa, 
will work on promotion of Division 
membership, and study the nature 
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and scope of the Division programs 
and services in relation to the needs 
and interests of the various member- 
ship groups. It has also assumed re- 
sponsibility for the Division bulletin 
as a medium of informing the mem- 
bership about division activities and 
involving members in them. The first 
issue of the bulletin under its smart 
new (bilingual) face-sheet has just 
been published and reactions are 
awaited with interest. 


Recreation 

The Division is unhappily still with- 
out an executive secretary though 
every effort is being made to fill the 
vacancy. In the meantime, the im- 
portant study of area and facility 
standards for parks and recreation in 
Canada is being carried on by a Divi- 
sion committee in which four other 
groups are represented. These are: 
the Community Planning Association 
of Canada, the Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, the 
Parks and Recreation Association of 
Canada, and Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 


The Division Bulletin, Recreation 
News and Views, will continue to 
be published regularly. 


Aging 

The Committee on Aging has 
launched into a major project with 
the publication of the first issue of a 
quarterly bulletin entitled “On Grow- 
ing Old”. No general periodical of 
this kind exists in Canada, and the 
Committee believed that its produc- 
tion was an essential step in carrying 
out the Council’s responsibility as a 
clearing-house and information centre 
on the needs of old people and ser- 
vices for them. 


The bulletin has an_ interesting 
background in that its format has 
been worked out by an experienced 
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journalist whose voluntary help was 
obtained through the Council’s Public 
Information Committee. It will be 
kept within the limits of five regular 
(and usually one-page only) “depart- 
ments”, with one or two additional 
pages devoted to topics of special 
current interest. 


It will give highlights about what 
is going on across Canada in projects, 
legislation, publications, films, etc., 
with an occasional glance at other 
countries. Its success will depend to 
a great extent on the flow of material 
from those active in the field to the 
editor at Council headquarters. 


One of the problems in designing 
the bulletin was finding a name for it. 
Looking at the simple and somewhat 
sedate title, no one would believe the 
heart-searchings and discussions that 
went into the choice. It was very hard 
not to sound either pompous or 
slightly coy. Finally, it was agreed that, 
as everyone grows old—starting from 
birth-On Growing Old suggested a 
simple fact and should offend no one. 
And if you think the title is unin- 
spired, just try inventing one yourself! 


Incidentally, the English problem 
was nothing compared to the French 
(the cover is bilingual). The phrase 
nearest to the English meaning takes 
twice as many words. Finally Vivre 
longtemps was decided upon—which 
has its own cachet. 


Senator Muriel Fergusson, chairman 
of the Committee on Aging, and 
Norman Cragg, its secretary, repre- 
sented the Council at the meeting of 
the American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Aging in 
Chicago on December 2. This meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the 
Biennial Round Table Conference of 
A.P.W.A. at which Mr. Cragg par- 
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ticipated in a session on recent de- 
velopments in services for the aging. 


Immigration 


The Committee on the Welfare of 
Immigrants has met since the presen- 
tation of the Council’s brief on public 
assistance to immigrants, which was 
referred to in our last issue. Again 
the Committee stressed the principle 
that the needs of immigrants for social 
security protection cannot be separ- 
ated from those of all Canadians. 


As a result the Committee is send- 
ing a strong recommendation to the 
CWC Conference on Social Security, 
urging that it pay special attention 
in its discussion of public assistance 
and residence to the need of people 
to receive help on a reasonable basis 
when and where they require it. 


The committee has increased its 
membership and its representative 
character by adding people from a 
further number of national organiza- 
tions especially interested in work with 
immigrants. Although not officially 
representing their agencies, members 
are expected to act as links between 
them and the committee. 


Among matters which the commit- 
tee will actively pursue are: the pos- 
sibility of a conference being called 
by the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration, as was done three 
years ago, at which representatives 
from both public and private agencies 
can discuss immigration problems; 
development of interpretation and in- 
formation to immigrants through the 
ethnic press; follow-up with the pro- 
vinces on earlier recommendations 
about removing restrictive clauses 
about citizenship and residence from 
legislation such as the mothers’ allow- 
ances acts; and the advisability of 
CWC publication of material helpful 


to people working with immigrants. 
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NEW STAFF MEMBER 


On December 2 Réal Rouleau, formerly of Montreal, 
began work as an associate executive secretary in the 
Family and Child Welfare Division. 


Mr. Rouleau, who is fully bilingual, is a graduate of 
the School of Social Service, University of Montreal. 
Later he received a diploma from Le Centre International 
de lEnfance, in Paris, and he has taken some additional 
postgraduate studies both at McGill and the University 
of Montreal. 


Réal Rouleau During the war he was an Education Officer with 

the Armed Forces in Canada. Since then he has worked 

with the Department of Veterans Affairs in Montreal and in medical social 

work at St. Anne’s Hospital, St. Anne de Bellevue, and also with the 

Rehabilitation Society for Cripples, Montreal. 

For the last three years he has held the position of casework consultant 

in the Société de Service social aux Familles, Montreal. In addition he has 
held several offices in the Canadian Association of Social Workers. 





PAS. 


NOMINATIONS 
The Canadian Welfare Council’s Nominating Com- 
mittee invites Council Members to submit names of 


people (with their qualifications) for a list of lay people 


from which the Committee will prepare a slate of 


nominations of members at large for the 1958-59 Board 
of Governors. Suggestions should be sent by March rsth 
to the Executive Director, Canadian Welfare Council, 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3. 
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NADA 


PARLIAMENT HILL 


; : About 1,000,000 persons 
Security ; 

Peannane will be affected by the 
Increases $114,000,000 in social se- 


curity increases approved 
by the first session of the new parlia- 
ment of Canada. Increases (from $46 
a month to $55 a month) go to those 
in receipt of the universal old age 
security pension and of old age 
assistance, and to blind pensioners 
and disability pensioners. 


Increases for the last three groups 
are contingent upon provincial agree- 
ment, as the provinces pay 50 per cent 
of the cost of old age assistance and 
disability pensions, and 25 per cent 
of blind pensions. 


In addition, veterans will benefit 
from increases in war veterans al- 
lowances and a liberalization of some 
regulations in the pensions act. 


Here, as explained by National 
Health and Welfare Minister Mon- 
teith and Veterans Affairs Minister 
Brooks, are the effects of the new 
legislation in each category: 


Universal old age pension: In the 
fiscal year 1958-59 the average 
monthly case load is expected to be 
855,000 and the additional cost to 
the federal treasury $96,000,000. 

Old Age Assistance: The case 
load is expected to increase to 95,000 
from 90,000. Income ceilings are 
raised as follows, with former ceilings 
in brackets: single $960 ($840); mar- 
ried $1,620 ($1,380); and married 
with blind spouse $1,980 ($1,740). 

(For both the universal old age 
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pension and old age assistance, the 
residence in Canada requirement for 
qualification is reduced from 20 to 10 
years. Old age pensioners are also 
now permitted to remain six months 
outside the country in a calendar 
year instead of only three.) 

Blind Pensions: The number of 
recipients may rise to 9,000 from 
8,300 of Canada’s 20,000 blind. New 
income ceilings will be, with old ones 
in brackets: single blind $1,200 
($1,080); unmarried blind with de- 
pendent child $1,680 ($1,560); mar- 
ried with sighted spouse $1,980 
($1,740); married, both blind, $2,100 
($1,860). 

Disability Pensions: The case load 
may rise from 36,000 to 43,000. The 
“level” here has not been established 
as it is a relatively new pension and 
regulations have recently been some- 
what liberalized. C eilings are the same 
as for Old Age Assistance. 

(The increases expected in the 
case load in the “means-test” group 
of pensions are largely due to the 
raising of income ceilings.) 

War Veterans Allowances: The 
case load is likely to go up by 4,500 
from about 52,000. Of the increase, 
1,200 would result from raised ceil- 
ings and about 3,000 by the inclusion 
of a year or more of United Kingdom 
service in World War I as a qualifica- 
tion. The monthly allowance for un- 
married veterans will be up from $60 
monthly to $70. The $120 rate for 
married veterans would remain. Ceil- 
ing increases, with old ones in 
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brackets would be: single veterans 
$1,080 ($960); married $1,740 ($1,620). 
(Residence requirements and time- 


abroad allowance for WVA _re- 
cipients are changed as for recipients 
of universal old age pension.) 


GENERAL NEWS 


Indian Placement Offi- 
cers, as they are known, 
have recently been ap- 
pointed in Vancouver, 
Edmonton and Toronto, and a fourth 
is to be appointed in Winnipeg, un- 
der a program which is operated by 
the Indian Affairs Branch of the De- 
partment of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. Other major centres will 
have Officers later, and a Chief Place- 
ment Officer will be in charge of the 
whole placement program. 

At first the Placement Officers will 
concentrate their work on finding 
jobs for Indians whose training fits 
them for industrial and urban em- 
ployment. The Indian Affairs officers 
will work hand in hand with the 
National Employment Service. 

Early last spring the newly ap- 
pointed Indian Placement Officers 
were given an intensive course in 
Ottawa to familiarize them with 
special aspects of work with Indians 
and with other government depart- 
ments’ services upon which they can 
draw. 

The Indian Affairs Branch _pro- 
vides training opportunities for young 
Indians, and tuition fees and living 
expenses are paid. Recently 34 
scholarships were established by the 
Branch for university courses or 
training for nursing, teaching, agri- 
culture, commerce and technical pur- 
suits. 


Placement 
Program 
for Indians 


On October 21, 1957, 
the Canadian Labour 
Congress presented its 
annual memorandum to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. The Congress 
recommended, among other things: 
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Labour 
Memorandum 


more help for the older worker in 
finding employment; better immigra- 
tion legislation and administration; 
improved unemployment insurance 
measures; action to make the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act operative; and increased benefits 
within present social security schemes 
and the establishment of a national 
contributory industrial pension plan. 
Single copies of the memorandum 
may be obtained from the Canadian 
Labour Congress, 100 Argyle Avenue, 
Ottawa 4, on request. 


ene The Ontario Mothers’ 
Welfare Allowances Act 1952 has 
Legislation been repealed and super- 

seded by the Mothers’ 
and Dependents’ Allowances Act, 


proclaimed in force September 1, 
1957. The flat rate of benefit under 
the old Act is replaced by allowances 
related to need; unmarried mothers 
may be eligible for allowances with- 
out waiting the two-year period pre- 
viously required; allowance may be 
granted to a parent whose husband 
or wife has been imprisoned for six 
months; allowances may be granted 
to mothers awarded custody in all 
types of divorce cases. Regional 
offices will receive applications, de- 
termine the amount of allowance, 
direct their payment, and make 
necessary revisions in the allowances 
from time to time. 


The Children’s Boarding Homes 
Act came into force July 1, 1957. It 
is intended to provide provincial 
supervision, through licensing, of 
boarding homes not operating under 
other provincial legislation, of those 
giving foster care to children who are 
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not beneficiaries of Mothers’ Al- 
lowances, and of hospitals and insti- 
tutions that are not in receipt of pro- 
vincial aid. The Act applies to board- 
ing homes as defined by the Act 
giving care to five or more children 
not related to one another through a 
parent, step-parent or grandparent. 
More information about these and 
other pieces of Ontario social wel- 
fare legislation is given in the 
Ontario Welfare Reporter’s annual 
summary of legislation which appears 
in the September-October 1957 issue. 


The Red Cross has joined 


ode with the Red Feather agen- 
Appeals cies in Halifax in one fund- 


raising effort. Eight agen- 
cies in Dartmouth, just across from 
Halifax Harbour, have also joined in 
what is known as the Halifax-Dart- 
mouth United Appeal. 

Other new United Appeals in 
Canada are: the Stavely and District 
Community Chest in Alberta (popu- 
lation about 400); Brockville, 
Ontario; and Gaspé, Quebec, which 
is a diocesan federation. 


The population of 
northern British Co- 
lumbia has been in- 
creasing rapidly, and the Social Wel- 
fare Branch of the Department of 
Health and Welfare has found it 
necessary to establish a new region 
for welfare services, to be known as 
Region 7. It consists of a large part 
of the former Region 5, and_ is 
bounded by the 57th parallel, the 
ocean, Millbank Sound, and Babine 
Lake and Endako. It will include 
Prince Rupert (where the headquar- 
ters will be), the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the recently incorporated 
aluminum city of Kitimat. 

The Social Welfare Branch ad- 
ministers more than fifteen Acts, and 
outside the largest centres the ad- 
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New Welfare 
Region in B.C. 


ministration is on a decentralized re- 
gional basis, which makes it possible 
to give a personal service for all the 
Branch’s functions in the remotest 
parts of the Province. 


The Boys’ Clubs of 
Boys’ Clubs “i 1 y Y 
Leadership Canada and the Boys 
Institute Clubs Association of 


Metropolitan Toronto 
held its annual Better Leadership In- 
stitute in Toronto in November. It 
discussed many of the functions of 
recreation in both its traditional and 
its new meanings, and the kind of 
leadership required to make it con- 
structive. “The true value of such 
activities [sports and other recreation | 
is their popularity as a medium by 
which community leaders can trans- 
mit our social and cultural values 
from one generation to the next,” 
said John Farina, one of the speakers. 
D. Fraser Woodhouse, another 
speaker said the right kind of leader, 
using physical recreation as a means, 
could achieve the goal of developing 
sound people in mind and_ body, 
rather than people with only a high 
degree of sports skill. W. T. Lawson 
and Arthur V. Pigott suggested that 
recreation programs should be modi- 
fied—new methods of work should 
be tried, and parents and adult friends 
should be enlisted—to supplement the 
traditional character-building work 
of the family, and to take advantage 
of “natural” groups (play groups, 
friendship groups and gangs) instead 
of working away at highly organized 
traditional recreation programs. The 
too-easily accepted idea that recrea- 
tion per se reduces delinquency is 
being questioned, and this Boys’ Club 
Institute shows that leaders are re- 
examining their methods of reaching 
towards their primary aim of helping 
young people become adults of good 
character. 
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The City of Edmonton 


Edmonton ‘ : 
Youth and the Community 
Services Chest are sharing the 


cost, in an 80 per cent 
to 20 per cent proportion, of the new 
Youth Services Division of the Ed- 
monton Council of Community Ser- 
vices. The work of the Division was 
inaugurated on October 2, when 68 
people representing 35 groups met to 
hear the Interim Committee’s report. 
A nine-member Executive Committee 
has been elected, on which are repre- 
sented the fields of education, welfare, 
public recreation, private youth ser- 
vices, religion, corrections, youth 
counselling and service clubs. 


Federal assistance for a 


Toronto : 
Sauee Cave medical home-care pro- 
Program gram being instituted by 


the city of Toronto was 
announced on October 25 by the 
Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare, the Honourable J. Waldo Mon- 
teith. A National Health grant of 
$17,655 will go towards a pilot pro- 
ject which many believe will lead to 
a more economical allocation of 
hospital beds. 

It is to be tested in one of Toronto’s 
eight health districts, centering on a 
number of home-bound patients who 
have been shown to respond more 
readily to the home environment than 
to hospital but who require super- 
vision. These will include some who 
are chronically ill. They will be pro- 
vided with a full range of existing 
home services, voluntary and other, 
and these will be coordinated through 
one administrative agency, with the 
family physician as central figure in 
the program. 

Through the collecting and analys- 
ing of data it is hoped to find the 
gaps in existing facilities and obtain 
a clearer view of what can be done 
through a home-care program to re- 
duce avoidable hospitalization. 
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The project is expected to operate 
for at least three years and will be 
supervised by Dr. A. L. McKay of 
the Toronto Health Department, 
assisted by a part-time medical ad- 


ministrator and an administrative 
assistant. 

‘ Study o : i 
Seudy of y of the economic 
Aging in "eeds and resources of 
Ontario Ontario’s 650,000 people 


aged 60 and over was be- 
gun October 23 by a committee of 
the Ontario Welfare Council at a 
meeting held in Toronto. 

The 30-member committee will 
examine the various sources of in- 
come for Ontario’s older citizens, in- 
cluding individual and company pen- 
sion plans, real estate, cash savings 
and earnings, as well as the govern- 
ment programs in effect. The social 
security plans of other countries, 
such as the United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A., will also be studied. 

Advance material prepared for the 
committee by Donald Bellamy, as- 
sistant executive director of the 
Ontario Welfare Council and secre- 
tary of the committee, indicates that 
in Ontario there are 125 000 people 
aged 60 and over who receive govern- 
ment assistance on a means test basis 
and another 150,000 who “rely 
heavily on government programs 
such as Old Age Security and war 
pensions.” 

All members of the committee were 
chosen for their knowledge of and 
interest in the subject, and for their 
ability to represent groups in their 
professions or communities. 


ee The first major study of 
Sentencing the sentencing of of- 
fenders in Canada is 


being conducted by Professor Stuart 
K. Jaffary of the School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto. The 
Toronto Globe and Mail, comment- 
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ing on the project, says: “The School 
of Social Work will make a valuable 
contribution to the national economy 
if it can suggest means whereby 
criminals can be reformed, rather 
than imprisoned at the public ex- 
pense.” 


A new agency has been 
born from a merger of the 
Moncton Municipal Wel- 
fare Bureau and the Children’s Aid 
Society of Moncton. It is called the 
Moncton Family and Children’s Ser- 
vices. The president is Mr. C. H. 
Leger and the director Miss Margaret 
H. Gibson. 


Moncton 
Merger 


For the second of its three 
week-long _ sessions, the 
Round Table on Man and 


Man and 
Industry 


Industry met this fall, November 4 
to 8, under the auspices of the School 
of Social Work, University of 
BEYOND 
Pp Two Canadians took a 
an ° ° 
American Prominent part in the 
Congress Third Pan American Con- 
gress of Social Service 


held in San Juan, Puerto Rico, from 
October 19 to 26. Dr. George David- 
son, Deputy Minister of Welfare in 
the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, gave an address en- 
titled “Have We a Philosophy of 
Social Welfare?” He has been ap- 
pointed one of the honorary presi- 
dents of the Congress. 

Professor J. B. Lightman of the 
McGill School of Social Work, pre- 
sented a paper on “In Service Train- 
ing for Social Welfare.” He was 
appointed to the five-member execu- 
tive committee which, with the offi- 
cers, will plan the next Congress. 

These Congresses, which have been 
of an ad hoc nature until now, will 
be held every three years, and have 
been put on a regular basis with the 
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Toronto. The purpose of these ses- 
sions is to study the impact of indus- 
trial growth on human well-being. 
The same people, a hundred of them, 
take part each year. The pattern for 
1956 and 1957 has been that the whole 
“round table” meets on the first day 
for preliminary orientation to the 
study, then separates into groups, 
each of which Boes to one of the six 
“impact areas”, chosen for their 
diversity, and come together again 
to report and discuss their observa- 
tions. The third and final session is 
expected to take place late in 1958. 
The special feature of this study is 
that all community interests are re- 
presented by first-class people, all 
learning from one another, all in a 
position to influence social action 
over a broad field, and all identifying 
problems for future research and 
action. 


CANADA 


establishment of an organization 
called The Pan American Conference 
of Social Service, whose functions 
will be to promote future Congresses. 
The Conference will have headquar- 
ters in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The 
fourth Congress is scheduled for 
Costa Rica. 

The Third (most recent) Congress 
drew five hundred delegates from 
North and South America including 
Central America and the Caribbean 
region. Visits were arranged to social 
agencies and institutions in Puerto 
Rico. The island government is 
working on a program called Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, to raise the standard 
of living and literacy. Many re- 
sources are being used for this opera- 
tion—U.N. Technical Assistance, the 
island’s own social legislation, _ its 
public welfare department, the volun- 
tary welfare agencies and the School 
of Social Service at the University of 
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Puerto Rico—and Professor Lightman 
foresees that its effect will be to give 
Puerto Rico, within a very few years, 
the status of a demonstration area for 
similar projects in other countries. 


The theme of the 85th 


re Annual Forum, National 
<a Conference _on Social 
Welfare Welfare, will be “Ac- 


cent on _ Prevention”. 
The meeting will be held in Chicago, 
May 11 to 16, 1958. Dr. Eveline Burns, 
the Conference president, points out 
that the theme will give professional 
and voluntary members of America’s 
social welfare agencies an oppor- 
tunity to take stock of the most 
pressing human problems and sug- 
gest methods and_ services which 
bring about their prevention. 

An important innovation is planned 
for the program: on one of the five 
days, every meeting and session will 
be devoted to examination of one 
major problem, The Broken Family. 


At its conference 
on Policy and Stra- 
tegy in Social Wel- 
fare, held at Atlantic City, May 
7-10, 1957, the National Council of 
Churches re-examined the role and 
function of the churches in social 
welfare. It was agreed that social wel- 
fare is an integral part of the minis- 
try of the Church, not an optional 
part of its program, and that the 
Church “is impelled to awaken and 
maintain among its members aware- 


The Church and 
Social Welfare 


ness of, sensitivity to, and creativity 
in serving the whole man in all his 
relationships and all men as children 
ee Ged” 6.x: 


“Among the programs for social 
welfare with which the Church has 
traditionally been identified is social 
work. Today social work is a pro- 
fessional service in which knowledge 
of human growth and _ behaviour, 
skills in working with people, and 
attitudes and values which reflect a 
commitment to the dignity of man 
are applied through the use of recog- 
nized methods and techniques. 


“Although the churches in our 
nation are establishing and maintain- 
ing more social work agencies and 
institutions than ever before, it is 
recognized that most of the nation’s 
social work is conducted by non- 
church-related agencies, public and 
voluntary. The same is true of 
health services, another aspect of 
social welfare concern. Cooperation 
between governmental voluntary 
agencies in meeting social and human 
needs is a frequently voiced goal of 
all groups and is commended by this 
conference.” 


The delegates discussed the im- 
portance of recruiting full-time 
workers for both church-related and 
non-church-related agencies and en- 
couraged church members to serve 
as volunteers in policy-forming ca- 
pacities in social agencies. (From 
YWCA Magazine, October 1957.) 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


February 17 to 20, 1958. Canadian Conference on Education, Ottawa. 


February 22 to 24, 1958. Community Funds and Councils of Canada, 
Canadian Welfare Council, Midwinter Conference, London, Ontario. 


June 1 to 6, 1958. 


Canadian Conference on Social Work. Biennial Meeting. 


Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
June, 1958. Canadian Welfare Council Annual Meeting, Montreal. 


(Exact date to be fixed.) 
December 15, 1957 
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ABOUT 


Charles R. Fraser, executive 
director of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Central Manitoba for the previous 
nine years, died suddenly on October 
26 after an illness of a few days. He 
was a graduate of the Manitoba 
School of Social Work. Catherine 
McEwen is acting now as executive 
director. 


Reuben C. Baetz has been named 
assistant national commissioner of the 
Canadian Red 
Cross Society. He 
joined the staff in 
September 1956 
as national direc- 
tor of Disaster 
Services, and dur- 
ing the past year 
has been study- 


ing at the To- 


dis Baetz ronto School of 
Social Work, 


where he received his Bachelor of 
Social Work degree on November 
22. He had previously studied at the 
University of Western Ontario and 
taken a master’s degree at Columbia. 

Mr. Baetz came to the Canadian 
Red Cross from the Lutheran World 
Federation with which he had been 
associated since 1949. His work was 
mainly with refugees in various parts 
of Europe, but during the latter part 
of his service he was successively 
deputy director and director of 
World Service. 


R. H. Seott, provincial child wel- 
fare officer for New Brunswick, re- 
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tired this fall after 23 years’ service 
with the N.B. Department of Health 
and Social Services. As the first child 
welfare officer for the Province (ap- 
pointed 1942), he was responsible for 
organizing Children’s Aid Societies in 
the counties, and was able to report 
from year to year increased numbers 
of adoptions and cases of protection 
of children. He is succeeded by J. G. 
LeBlanc, Director of Welfare, whose 
duties will now include those of 
child welfare officer. 


Dr. J. R. Kidd, Director of the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation, is in the West Indies until 
May studying the extra-mural depart- 
ment of the University College, 
Kingston, Jamaica, with a view to 
recommending a program for the 
future. Gordon Hawkins is acting 
director of the CAAE in his absence. 


Mrs. Alvis P. Stayt, executive 
director of the K-W Family Service 
Bureau, Kitchener, Ontario, was mar- 
ried on November 30 to Dr. R. Bruce 
Gillrie of Hamilton, at Arlington, 
Virginia. 

Dr. Charles Roberts became Di- 
rector of the Verdun Protestant Hos- 
pital, Montreal, early in December. 
He has been for several years prin- 
cipal medical officer for health insur- 
ance and mental health in the health 
services division, Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 


John Troniak, of the public wel- 


fare division, Manitoba Department 
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of Health and Public Welfare, has 
been appointed special adviser to the 
Government of Morocco under U.N. 
auspices to advise on future welfare 
services and structure. He is on leave 
of absence for one year. 


pointed executive director of the 
Moose Jaw Family Service Associa- 
tion. He served in the Royal Dutch 
Army for ten years with the rank of 
major, working as the social welfare 
director, and from 1954 to 1956 was 


Jan van Betham, a trained social 


on the social welfare staff of the city 
worker from Holland, has been ap- 


of Amsterdam. 


Last-minute news: Awards for outstanding service in the public welfare 
field are presented biennially by the American Public Welfare Association, 
which has a membership of more than 5,000 persons from local, state and 
federal public departments in the United States, its territories, and some of 
the provinces of Canada. The award this year has been made to a Canadian 
We offer hearty congratulations to our compatriot and friend who has been 
thus honoured. Following are the portions of the citation that tell the story: 


HOWARD L. RUSSELL MEMORIAL AWARD 


The American Public Welfare Association, at its National Biennial 
Round Table Conference held in Chicago, Illinois, on December 6, 1957, 
confers this testimonial of its esteem and respect upon 


Amy LEIGH 


in recognition and grateful appreciation of her contribution in the public 
welfare field not only in her own Province of British Columbia, but in all 
of Canada and in the United States. 

Whatever her position—as a school board secretary, as an official of the 
Vancouver City Social Service Bureau, or as Assistant Director of Welfare 
in British Columbia—she has used it as an instrument to relieve and restore 
the troubled and the needy... . 

She has held fast to the conviction that the cause of human welfare can 
best be served through the constructive application of skill and knowledge 
and understanding, which she has translated into vigorous and effective support 
for professional standards in the social services. She is noted for her ability 
to talk casework to administrators and administration to caseworkers. The 
excellence of the provisions for staff training for the interpretation of the 
public welfare program in British Columbia have long borne the mark of 
her leadership, of which the widely acclaimed motion picture, “A Friend at 
the Door,” is an apt illustration. .. . 

The American Public Welfare Association acknowledges with pride the 
benefits of her services on its Board of Directors and on important com- 
mittees, as well as her continuing support as a member from its earliest years. 

Her fruitful career has earned for her the esteem and affection of the 
dedicated staff of social workers in her own Province, and of the wider circle 
of those who have been enriched through her inspiration and wisdom. 

This award is presented by direction of the Board of Directors of the 
American Public Welfare Association in memory of Howard L. Russell. 
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BOOK 


A Belief in People: A History of 
Family Social Work, by Margaret 
E. Rich. New York, Family Ser- 
vice Association of America, 1956. 
190 pp. Price $3.50. 

A Belief in People should be in the 
possession of every social welfare 
worker who believes we must know 
where we have come from, what 
we have done, and where we are 
going, if we wish to be most helpful 
to people in need. 

It outlines the development of the 
family service movement and _ its 
effect on the pattern of social wel- 
fare in North America. The pioneers 
dedicated themselves to helping those 
in need to attain a richer fuller life. 

They sought for the causes of 
poverty within the family unit and 
within society. They sought for new 
ways of helping the individual and 
for new ways of reducing social ills. 
These two approaches to family 
social work have resulted in the de- 
velopment of two social work 
methods, social casework and com- 
munity organization. 

Family social work had its begin- 
ning in the first city- -wide charity 
organization society in Buffalo in 
1877. In 1911 the National Association 
of Societies for Organizing Charity, 
was founded. It later became the 
American Association for Organizing 
Charity (1917), the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social 
Work (1919), the Family Welfare 
Association of America (1930), and 
in 1946 took its present title, Family 
Service Association of America. 

In eighty short years, in which 
took place the social upheavals of 
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two world wars, a limited war in 
Korea, a depression, and inflation, the 
Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica and the local organizations from 
which it grew have established 
principles and techniques that have 
been adapted to the changing scenes 
and are still sound in practice. 


Miss Rich gives an account of the 
individuality and diversity of interests 
in the early days, of groups each 
struggling 1 in its own way and accord- 
ing to its local conditions to bring 
about coordination and cooperation 
among the charitable agencies, recog- 
nizing “that each human being is 
different from all others” and that 
therefore differentiation in the giving 
of relief is essential to their welfare, 
and bridging the chasm “between the 
fortunate and the most unfortunate”’. 


The chapter on public or private 
relief will be of interest to all who 
are coping with relationships between 
public and private agencies. They 
will find wisdom i in Francis McLean's 
idea of: “a balanced system, private 
organization and public agency each 
supplementing and correcting the 
other, its—the private agency’s—func- 
tions varying from year to year and 
from one public administration to 
another’ 

Miss Rich records vividly the con- 
cern of the “new charity” for train- 
ing for its workers both paid and 
volunteer. “Scientific charity called 
for knowledge and skills as well as 
good intentions”. Various means of 
training were worked out—courses, 
literature, case records, district com- 
mittees, The New Youth School of 
Philanthropy (1898), and in 1910 a 
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“Charity Organization Institute” held 
for a month each year in New York 
City until 1932. 

She records new trends and de- 
velopments as societies met new chal- 
lenges through years of depression, 
wars, transition and post-war condi- 
tions. As in the earlier years policies 
and plans were based on the knowl- 
edge derived from facts and exper- 
ience brought to the National Asso- 
ciation from the local associations, 
from field service, and from the 
numerous committees set up for 
specific studies. 

At the Biennial Meeting held in 
1952 the present general director of 
the Association said, “In this period 
family service agencies have emerged 
as a strong social force, contributing 
to the development of a major pro- 
fession while retaining the vigor of a 
voluntary citizen movement.” This 
achievement is shown to be due to 
“the basic philosophy that had infused 
the Association from its inception”. 

Francis McLean once said, “I like 
to think of the adventures of this 
winter not just as a joint exploration 
of our member agencies in a certain 
limited geographical area with the 
Association looking on, advising, en- 
couraging. Rather it has been... a 
real going along together in which 
the Association itself is but one of the 
companions on the trail. Field rela- 
tionships . . . like casework relation- 
ships are capable of a high degree of 
diversification, and the extent to 
which this diversification is developed 
is essential to their continual useful- 
ness”. 

Linton B. Swift expressed the same 
point of view about basic aims and 
philosophy this way: “Implicit in that 
philosophy there are certain concepts 
which . . . have meant an emphasis 
upon growth rather than upon fixed 
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standards of work; upon the sub- 
stance rather than the form; upon the 
people who are doing the job rather 
than the organization through which 
it is done; upon the value of differ- 
ences between people and commun- 
ities rather than on any imposed uni- 
formity. In each of these pairs of 
concepts, the second has a value based 
solely upon the extent to which it 
expresses the dynamics of the first.” 


Margaret E. Rich, herself a devoted 
pioneer in family social work, has 
given us a history that is stimulating 
and inspiring throughout. She com- 
pleted the manuscript only a few 
weeks before her death in May 1956. 

Friepa Hep 
Toronto 


Casework Services for Children, 
Principles and Practices, by 
Henrietta L. Gordon. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, 1956. 493 pp. 
Price $5.50. 

Students, teachers, practitioners and 
planners in the field of child welfare 
will wish to give serious consideration 
to this valuable contribution to its 
literature. Here, at last, under one 
cover is a thorough and understand- 
able presentation of those various 
functions generally considered under 
the title of Children’s Services. 

The book was a large undertaking 
and Dr. Gordon has carried out the 
task admirably. Material which until 
now has been available only in period- 
icals has been brought together by a 
well-qualified social worker and _ its 
value to the field can scarcely be 
overestimated. 

Having established at the outset her 
emphasis on “the vital contribution 
which parents make toward their 
children’s development,” Dr. Gordon 
goes on to state that “when parents 
cannot provide fully for their child’s 
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care and protection, according to the 
community’s expectations of parents, 
special social services must be made 
available”. 

She then describes, in accordance 
with casework principles set forth 
early in the book, the administration 
of the seven major children’s services, 
namely, boarding home care, institu- 
tional care, adoption, day care, home- 
maker service, protective service and 
casework service for children in 
their own homes. The reader is led, 
step by step, through the intake, 
diagnostic, and treatment processes. 
The psychology of each service is 
thoughtfully analysed both with 
respect to the client and the social 
worker. 

One is struck by the detail and 
authority with which Dr. Gordon 
writes in such wide areas of practice. 
The soundness of her statements 
about practice may at times require 
challenging by practitioners expert in 
particular areas. It is, however, grati- 
fying to find emerging definite prin- 
ciples and practices in a field which 
has tended in the past to set forth 
little more than opinions. 


In the meantime social caseworkers 
in particular service areas will find 
themselves assessing their own prac- 
tices and their agency’s standards 
against those set forth in the book. 
Community planners may find here 
some standard against which to judge 
how adequately their community is 
set up to provide the necessary ser- 
vices for children and parents. Prac- 
titioners in one area will find that 
they understand and appreciate a 
little better the strange ways of their 
colleagues in allied children’s services. 


Perhaps one of the most important 
contributions of the book is its con- 
tinuous recognition of the parent as 
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the responsible and essential partici- 
pant in any successful working-out of 
service on behalf of children. This 
seems to arise from the writer’s deep 
understanding of the role of the 
parent in the child’s life. “Taking 
over” is found to be not only philo- 
sophically unsound but in most situa- 
tions psychologically impractical. 

All of us whose concern is to help 
those who at times find the respon- 
sibility of parenthood too great to 
bear alone owe a considerable debt to 
Dr. Gordon for this substantial con- 
tribution to the literature in the field. 

EvspetH A. LATIMER 
Children’s Aid Society of 
Metropolitan Toronto 


Direct Casework with Children, by 
Jeanette Regensburg and Selma 
Fraiberg. New York, Family Ser- 
vice Association of America, 1956. 
39 pp. Price 65 cents. 

In reading this thoughtful and com- 
prehensive study the reader may be 
wondering what is meant by case- 
work treatment of children and how 
it differs from the regular service 
given to children in a family or child 
service agency. 

Seriously troubled children and 
those with severe emotional problems 
need the close relationship of a skilled 
child worker, in a setting with a 
minimum of control where they are 
permitted to express themselves fully. 
Here they can release hostility, ex- 
press their desires, work out their 
anger, come face to face with reality 
and gradually learn to trust, share and 
live confidently again. 

This booklet comprises two papers 
presented at the Biennial Meeting of 
the Family Service Association in 
November, 1956. One, entitled “Form- 
ulation of Criteria for Direct Work 
with Children in a Family Agency” 
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was prepared by Jeanette Regensburg. 
The second “Professional Responsi- 
bility in Casework Treatment of 
Children”, was written by Selma 
Fraiberg. 

Both deal with an aspect of case- 
work which, if attempted before now 
by social agencies, has probably not 
been applied with the premeditation, 
study and professional skill which 
these two authorities advocate. 


Miss Regensburg explains that the 
policy on casework treatment of 
children was adopted in 1956 by her 
agency, the Community Service 
Society of New York, after two years 
of experience and careful thought. 
The accepted plan embraced the 
“treatment of parents in behalf of 
children, treatment of children 
through group therapy, and direct 
individual treatment of children from 
latency through adolescence”. 


In implementing the policy it was 
recommended that the agency con- 
sider the goals, the methodology and 
the techniques, the selection of the 
child who could benefit from treat- 
ment, and the preparation and pro- 
fessional skills social workers would 
require to apply the treatment. 


Miss Regensburg deals at some 
length with the careful study of case 
material and particularly the prepara- 
tion of parents before embarking 
upon treatments. She stresses the fact 
that while there are large numbers of 
children who can best be helped 
through casework treatment of their 
parents, there are many others with 
relatively healthy personalities, and 
some with precarious emotional bal- 
ance, who can best be served by the 
caseworker’s direct efforts to relieve 
them of the effects of unhealthy ex- 
ternal pressures. These children, Miss 
Regensburg claims, can be helped by 
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the professional social caseworker, 
particularly if he gains supplementary 
theoretical knowledge and sharpens 
his basic skills. 


She does question, however, the 
ability of the same caseworker to 
treat the child whose “intrapsychic” 
conflicts have to be resolved. She 
contends that service to these child- 
ren can be given only by caseworkers 
who have been taught and supervised 
by child analysts within a well organ- 
ized and planned program, and with 
this one would be prepared to agree. 

Miss Fraiberg’s paper describes in 
some detail and in a most thought- 
provoking manner the professional 
responsibility involved in undertaking 
casework treatment of children. She 
reminds us at the outset that probably 
the largest number of services in be- 
half of child mental health are given 
by social workers. She insists that the 
undertaking of this specialized service 
to children is an “awesome respon- 
sibility”. 

Through hypothetical case material 
relating to emotionally disturbed 
children, Miss Fraiberg appeals for 
some form of psychotherapy for boys 
and girls who have unresolved inner 
emotional conflicts and who need the 
services of skilled technicians. 


She insists that the challenge is a 
tremendous one and one which is not 
the sole responsibility of social work- 
ers. It belongs with the total com- 
munity and all disciplines related to 
the healing of mental disorders in 
children. 


She feels that we may yet be far 
from the answer but insists that the 
special training of the general social 
work practitioner cannot rest with an 
agency in-training program. Miss 
Fraiberg contends that “to achieve 
the highest standards of practice, 
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training for child therapy should 
embrace every aspect of child de- 
velopment, child rearing and psycho- 
analytic theory in addition to super- 
vised casework in psychotherapy”. 
This would require three years or 
more of full-time study! 


Caseworkers would probably agree 
with Miss Fraiberg but would surely 
deplore with her the fact that, al- 
though there is a known remedy, 
there are, comparatively, so few prac- 
titioners adequately equipped to 
treat so many hundreds of emotion- 
ally crippled children. 

E1rLeen B. GrirFin 
Children’s Service Centre 
Montreal 


Child Placement Through Clinic- 
ally Oriented Casework, by 
Esther Glickman. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. New York, 1957. 
(Toronto: Oxford University 
Press). 418 pp. Price $6.00. 

“Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” Miss 
Glickman has produced a scholarly 
and enlightening book which fits into 
the last category of Bacon’s classic 
analysis. Agencies will find it a val- 
uable resource in planning staff meet- 
ings and orientation sessions. 


Each part of the book has its special 
excellence. The chapter “An Attempt 
at Classification of Parents” is a little 
masterpiece of clarification, already 
published in part elsewhere. The 
other chapters on specific subjects 
such as “Work with Families after 
Placement” are definitive studies 
which could stand alone but which 
are skilfully woven into an integrated 
whole. 


General child welfare principles 
are clearly stated, the specific tech- 
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niques derived from them described, 
the whole illuminated by vivid, per- 
tinent case material. 


Stress is put on the fact that place- 
ment constitutes “major surgery” 
and should never be undertaken as a 
treatment measure except as a last 
resort. If it cannot be avoided it must 
be handled as part of the diagnostic- 
ally-based family casework treatment 
plan. The meaning and effect of 
placement to child, family, foster 
family and worker must be under- 
stood, integrated and continuously 
re-worked in the light of changing 
life situations and personality struc- 
ture. 


Out of conviction generated from 
long experience Miss Glickman states 
that the job of child placement, from 
its beginning in accurate family diag- 
nosis through the complexities of 
work with children, foster parents 
and parents to final termination, must 
be regarded as child guidance work 
and staffed as such. 


How this is to be done she does not 
say. In view of the heavy responsi- 
bilities carried by most child place- 
ment agencies it would have been 
interesting to see some discussion of 
casework service of the quality de- 
scribed in her book, related to avail- 
able time and the area of work which 
must be covered. 


However, the need is made clear 
and a challenge uttered to social 
workers, administrators and com- 
munity to see that adequate preven- 
tive and placement services are avail- 
able to all families and children who 
need them. 

CHARLOTTE E, CorNWALL 
Children’s Aid Society 
Vancouver 
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The Deep Well. 16 mm. Black and 
white. Sound. 36 minutes. Produced 
by the Jewish Child Care Associa- 
tion of New York and the Child 
Welfare League of America. 


A little boy has been running away 
from home repeatedly. The kindly 
police take him back again and again, 
but when the child declares he won’t 
stay at home they put the family in 
touch with a social agency for help. 


The family’s story gradually un- 
folds in this film. We see the mother 
talking to the social worker, who her- 
self says very little but listens in- 
tently. The mother is heartbroken— 
her husband has been in a mental 
hospital for some weeks and they 
can’t tell her how soon he will be 
better, if ever. The little lad “picks 
on” his younger sister and is con- 
stantly in trouble for it. The sister 
is an apathetic unhappy little girl. 
The mother is at the end of her 
tether, weary to death, and dis- 
couraged about her children’s unhap- 
piness and particularly the boy’s 
surly behaviour. 

Gradually we see a diagnosis and 
a plan of treatment take shape 
through casework interviews and 
from the “deep well” of understand- 
ing that is drawn upon. 

The mother, who loves her child- 
ren dearly but cannot translate the 
love into helpfulness, needs a 
“breather” to gather her strength. 
The children need respite from the 
uncomfortable atmosphere at home, 
and the boy particularly needs a 
chance to straighten out his tangled 
feelings. 

But can the mother bring herself 
to part with the youngsters for a 
time? She has been given pamphlets 
explaining the agency’s services and 
the nature of foster home and insti- 
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tutional placement, but the case- 
worker has to help her see that a 
temporary separation does not mean 
defeat but a chance to re-build—we 
all need help over a rough spot some- 
times. 

The boy is placed in an institution, 
where he raises Cain at first but 
gradually, with skilled help, finds 
friends, interests and some content- 
ment. The girl is put into an affec- 
tionate foster home where there is 
no brother to persecute her. 


The mother meanwhile learns that 
she has been loading tokens of love 
on her daughter but not quite giving 
her the free confident kind of love 
she needs, and at the same time has 
been withholding affection from her 
hostile son who needs affection more 
than he needs battles. 


Well—the story of improvement is 
necessarily telescoped: a 36-minute 
film cannot give the full sense of the 
time it took for mother and children 
to change towards one another. But 
change they do, and we see the 
turning- point, when mother and 
daughter visit the boy at the institu- 
tion where he has been working 
slowly towards a new attitude to 
people. 

In this visit the family affection, so 
long dammed back by misunderstand- 
ing, comes out, shyly and uneasily at 
first, and then with hugs all round. 
We see the trio go off happily to 
look at some of the boy’s work, and 
we know they will soon be living 
together again, able at last to express 
their love for one another. Not yet, 
but when the new relationship has 
had more time to “jell”—for there is 
no sudden magic in the process of 
social work. 

We showed the film to the Coun- 
cil staff at lunch-time one day, and 
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when the lights went on there were 
signs of tears on all faces—tears of 
relief and joy at the end, for we had 
suffered with both mother and 
children at the beginning, so well was 
their plight depicted. 

Everyone we have talked to agrees 
this is the best film on social work 
they have seen. We heartily recom- 
mend it for groups who need to know 
what family agencies really do. It is 
not a tear-jerker, though we cried, 


but a sympathetic portrayal of a 
family problem and a fine exposition 
of the process by which it was solved. 
A copy may be rented from the 
Canadian Welfare Council, Informa- 
tion Branch, 55 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa 3, at $10.00 for the first week 
or part of the week, $5.00 for addi- 
tional weeks or parts of weeks. 
Marjorie KinG 
Canadian Welfare Council 
Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Welfare State. Twenty-sixth 
L. T. Hobhouse Memorial Trust 
Lecture delivered by William A. 
Robson, B.Sc. (Econ.) LL.M., 
Ph.D., at University College, Lon- 
don, 6 November, 1956. Oxford 
University Press, Toronto, 1957. 
19 pp. Price 40 cents. 


Report of Royal Commission on 
the Law Relating to Mental III- 
ness and Mental Deficiency 1954- 
1957. Presented to Parliament by 
Command of Her Majesty, May 
1957. Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, 1957. 328 pp. Ob- 
tainable from United Kingdom 
Information Services, 119 Adelaide 
Street West, Toronto. Price $1.97 
postpaid. 


Prisons and Borstals (England and 
Wales). Published for the Home 
Office by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London. A statement of 
policy and practice in the adminis- 
tration of Prisons and Borstal Insti- 
tutions in England and Wales. Re- 
vised edition, 1957. 99 pp. Obtain- 
able in Canada from United King- 
dom Information Services, 119 
Adelaide St. West, Toronto. Price 
95 cents postpaid. 
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The Child and his Welfare, by 
Hazel Fredericksen. Second edition. 
W. H. Freeman and Company, 
San Francisco, California. A re- 
vised and expanded edition of the 
first, designed to bring it up to 
date and make it more complete. 
W. H. Freeman and Company, San 
Francisco, California, 1957. 374 pp. 
Price $5.00. 


A Guide to Classification of Pro- 
fessional Positions and Evalua- 
tion Outlines in a Family Service 
Agency. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, 1957. 55 pp. 
Price $1.50. A new report prepared 
by a sub-committee of the FSAA 
Personnel Committee. Part one: 
Classification of professional posi- 
tions. Part two: Evaluation outlines. 


Older People and the Industrial 
Community. A report of the 1957 
spring meeting of the National 
Committee on the Aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 
Additional copies may be obtained 
from the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 345 East 46 Street, New 
York 17, 1957. 60 pp. Price $1.00. 
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VICTORIA QUALIFIED 

is not just a quaint backwater CASEWORKER 
for you to visit on tour. We required 
are doing things here, and want for counselling on family 
more people with ability. problems 
(1) Casework supervisor - a 

($4.250 to $5,040) Limited Caseload. . 
Personnel practices include 5 day 
week, one month annual vacation, 
joint contributory retirement 
scheme. 


(2) Institutional worker for our 
home for disturbed child- 
ren, “Sevenoaks”. The 
greater the ability the 
greater the position offered. 


And untold other benefits. 


Pleasant office accommodation. 
Progressive community. 
Commencing salary $3,800.00 de- 


Write soon to pending upon qualifications and 


. experience. 
D. E. Woopswortn, | 


Executive Director, Apply to: 
Mrs. A. P. Stayt, 
Executive Director, 
: 3 K-W Family Service Bureau, 
1951 Cook Street, 20 Queen St. North (Suite 21), 
VICTORIA, B.C. KITCHENER, Ontario. 


The Family and Children’s 
Service, 


Province of New Brunswick 
VACANCIES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


Grade I 
QUALIFICATIONS: Bachelor of Arts degree or its equivalent with 
emphasis on the Social Sciences; preferably one year of training at the 
graduate professional level in a recognized school of Social Work. 


SALARY commensurate with training and experience. 
Minimum: $3,600; maximum: $4,230. 
Grade II 


QUALIFICATIONS: Successful completion at the Master’s level of 
graduate professional training in a recognized school of Social Work; 
preferably one year of experience under supervision. 


SALARY commensurate with training and experience. 
Minimum: $4,530; maximum: $5,250. 


Full Civil Service benefits. 
Apply: 
Civil Service Commission 
P.O. Box 1055 
FREDERICTON, N.B. 








NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON THE 
INDIAN CANADIAN 
of the 
Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 


requires 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


This is a new and _ challenging 
position calling for a high degree 


of initiative and organizing skill. 
Experience in a national organiza- 
tion preferable with University 
degree in one of the Social 
Sciences. 

Starting Salary: open for discus- 
sion. 

Enquiries: 

Mrs. Harold Clark, Chairman, 
National Commission on the 
Indian Canadian, 

113 St. George St., 
‘TORONTO 5, Ontario. 








SOCIAL WORKER 
WANTED 












Female, qualified, bilingual, to 
take charge of a Branch Office 
in a town with a population of 
8000 people. For further in- 
formation, kindly communicate 
with The Children’s Aid So- 


ciety for Prescott & Russell 





Counties, at Wendover, Ont. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


wanted by 
VOLUNTEER BUREAU 


which is reorganizing and expand- 
ing. 
requires 

woman having professional social 
work or allied training and exper- 
ience with volunteers, agencies and 
community groups. Organizing 
and public relations abilities also 
necessary. French language desir- 
able. 


Beginning Salary: $4,000 to $5,000 
dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Apply: 

Mars. Herperr H. Parker 
4100 Cote des Neiges Rd, 
Hse. No. 4 
MONTREAL, Que. 


For January publication: 


DIRECTORY 
OF CANADIAN 
WELFARE SERVICES 


1958 Edition 


Price $2.50 (includes quarterly 
supplements giving changes 
in listings) 


You may order in advance from: 
Publications Section 
THE 
CANADIAN WELFARE 
COUNCIL 

Parkdale Avenue 


Ottawa 3 














